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You watch a soldier ram a “tin can” (of all 
things) into the tail of a bomb. You wonder: 
“‘What’s that for?” 

Bombs used for training our bombardiers con- 
tain sand instead of high explosive. Yet every 
practice bomb dropped must “explode” to show 
observers the hit. 


The can holds five pounds of black powder. 
When the bomb lands, the powder explodes with 
a puff of smoke. The hit is recorded by aerial 
camera. What the cadet bombardier learns from 
it will some day mean trouble for an Axis target. 


You know, of course, why this powder for 
the Army is packed in cans. Wet powder’s no 
good. Like food, oil, and ammunition, it must be 
completely protected. 

Metal containers “can take it.”” They don’t 
break, chip or tear. They protect against light, 
heat, dirt, moisture, insects. They get there—safe. 

That’s why millions upon millions of cans 
are going to war. That’s why you can’t get all 
the things you used to in America’s favorite 
container. 

The can will come home some day— better than 
you've ever known, thanks to our job as packag- 
ing headquarters for Johnny Doughboy & Co. 





NEED HELP ON WAR WORK? 


Metal containers are delivering the goods safely—foods, sup- 
plies, and bullets arrive ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other war needs, including 
plane parts. 


Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take on more! Right now, 
a part of our vast metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is still available. Write or phone 
our War Products Council, 100 East 42nd St., New York. ? 
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Food rationing. The Office of Price 
Administration tentatively fixed the week- 
ly meat ration at one and three-quarters 
pounds, beginning April 1. The point equiv- 
alents for each variety and cut are to be 
fixed later. Meanwhile, OPA set dollars- 
and-cents prices for 66 cuts of pork and 
prepared to announce prices for beef and 
other meats. For rationing purposes, cheese 
was grouped with meats. 

OPA also acted to limit the price of 
eggs. It announced that the retailer might 
add no more than 12 to 17 
pending on the volume of his business, 
to his wholesale costs. The resulting figure 
becomes his egg price ceiling. 


per cent, de- 


Black markets. Illegal sale of meat 
was under a combined attack from OPA 
and Food Administrator Wickard. Mr. 
Wickard established a permit system for 
livestock dealers and slaughterers who sell 
meat, including farmers and local butchers. 
He required, too, that all slaughterers set 
aside designated percentages of their pro- 
duction for war uses. OPA Director Brown 
estimated that black-market meat 
were at a rate of 360,000,000 pounds a 
vear. His contribution to the drive in- 
cluded meat rationing and pricing, a pro- 
gram of vigorous prosecution of violators, 
and extensive advertising of the health dan- 
gers involved in buying black-market meat. 


sales 


War production. Progress on the 
Army’s weapons program was reported by 
the War Department. Money going out 
for munitions is increasing by nearly $100,- 
000,000 a month. Here are figures to show 
what mass production is doing: 10,500 
planes and 233 ships produced in January 
and February; output in January alone of 
more than 70,000 aircraft bombs of 1,000 
pounds or larger, more than 80,000 Garand 
rifles, 27,000 .50-caliber aircraft machine 
guns, 7,000 20-mm. aircraft cannon, 68,000 
submachine guns. All naval shipbuilding 
records were shattered in February when 
150 combat ships and 700 landing barges 
were completed for the Navy. 


___ The March of the News __ 


Transportation. Probable lifting of the 
ban on pleasure driving in the East within 
the near future was forecast by Price Ad- 
ministrator Brown. At the same time, OPA 
put compliance with the ban on nonessen- 
tial driving on an “honor” system, ruling 
out police enforcement. OPA office immedi- 
ately stopped action on pending cases of 
violation. 

The ban on special bus services, how- 
ever, was broadened to include privately 
owned busses. The new rule, effective 
March 15, virtually abolishes special trans- 
portation to race tracks, golf clubs, beach 
clubs, riding academies, night clubs, pic- 
nics, fairs, other amusements centers. Also 
outlawed are special busses for athletic 
teams, for entertainment groups, such as 
orchestras on tour, 


Army training. War Department an- 
nounced its system for selecting enlisted 
men for the Army Specialized Training 
Program in colleges. Enlisted men may 
obtain information on the program 
through their unit commanders or by ad- 
dressing inquiries through channels to the 
commanding generals of the service com- 
mands. Candidates for the basic program 
must be high school graduates, not over 
22, who have made a score of 110 or better 
in the Army General Classification Test. 
The advanced course is open to individuals 
aged 18 or older who have completed 
the basic program or who have previously 
had one or more years of approved college 
work. 


Pay-as-you-go taxes. House Ways 
and Means subcommittee approved a plan 
under which: A 20 per cent withholding 
tax would be applied to all persons on pay 
rolls, except men in the services, domestics, 
and agricultural laborers. Professional men, 
businessmen, and salaried men whose tax 
liability is more than 20 per cent would pay 
taxes quarterly. Farmers would pay three- 
fourths of their year’s tax at the end of 
the year, and the remainder on the follow- 
ing March 15. 
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“The hourglass of peace has given way to the stop watch of war. Not one pound 


of material, one ounce of energy, one split-second of time is to be wasted. The 
Future is Now.” e With these words, many months ago, General Machinery 
Corporation swore itself in to war duty. Back of that order of the day was the 
know-how and the go-through learned in fighting through five of our nation’s 
wars and in serving through several decades of its peace. We know both. We 
work in both. We build the machinery on which are made, as our country needs 
them, swords or ploughshares. e We know that back of the great feats such as 
winning a war must be great feats of doing—and timing. Of being ready Now for 
When. e The doing must be done by all of us soldiers, the timing by the general 
staff who best know When. e The knockout, we know from our fighting experi- 


ence, must be timed to the split-second of pushover. And you'll find us ready. 


CENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 
GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 


oPLIT- SECOND OF 


PUSMINER 











WHEN the covetous arm of Japan stretched down 
through Malaya, a great deal of stretch went out of 
American woven articles which contr ibute to everyday 
living. Shortages in the nation’s supplies of natural rubber 
meant curtailment of the manufacture of elastic fabrics 
for civilian use ... and a threat to the needs of the coun- 
try’s armed forces. 

Today, because of research, it is possible to make elastic 
fabrics without an ounce of rubber. 

How? With a new type of yarn called Vinyon* E. 
Vinyon E is a man-made resin textile fiber which can be 
stretched up to five times its original length. Woven into 
surgical stockings and knee braces, tapes, cords, belts, 
and other articles where “give” is needed, it has advan- 
tages over natural rubber. 


The fact that Vinyon E is less elastic than rubber is one 
of its chief advantages. Vinyon’s lazy stretch and recov- 
ery mean gentler control and more human comfort. 

Today, device made of Vinyon E yarns are all going to 
the military. Tomorrow you may expect more comfort- 
able, longer-w earing girdles, corsets, bathing suits and 
other articles of wearing apparel made of this wonder 
material. ? 

We do not make fabricated articles of Vinyon, save ex- 
perimentally. We make only the yarn. Research towards 
solving many other problems with rayon, Vinyon, and 
other man-made yarns isa continuing project with Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation. You may depend upon this 
research to contribute much to your welfare and happi- 
ness in the future. 








*T. M. —C.&C.C.C. **Reg.U.S.Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN** Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x* 





Copyright, 1943—American Viscose Cor. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSGUTALA Washington, D. C. 


You now can be reassured on the following two points..... 

1. Fuel oil and gasoline crisis in the East is over for this winter; is not 
likely to recur in quite such acute form next winter, with careful planning. 

2. Rubber shortage is unlikely to be a basis for further restriction on the 
use of your car. The rubber supply outlook is much improved. 

Result is that you need no longer feel a duty not to drive your car if it is 
for essential purposes. Pleasure driving still will have to be limited. 

Thus: One of the war's first impacts on the individual is easing. But: A 
bigger problem is rising in the food supply to take its place. And: Develop- 
ing right now iS a man=-power and draft problem that may be most difficult of all. 








Lend-Lease demand for food is getting to be very big. That's why the meat 
ration you get, the cheese ration, too, may be small--even smaller than in Eng- 
land. It also is the reason fats and oilS must be rationed soon. 

Just as an illustration.....Lend-Lease demand calls for: 

In meats: An export of one-sixth of all expected U.S. 1943 meat output. 
Beef, veal, lamb: Lend-Lease is to take about 5 per cent of supplies. Pork: Ex- 
ports scheduled to take more than one-quarter of the total supply. 

In cheese: An export of more than one-third of expected total supply. 

In butter: Export of about 5 per cent of expected supply. 

In other cooking fats and oils: An export of one-quarter of the total to be 
) produced. And: That includes lard, which will be heavily produced. 

In eggs: An export of more than one-fifth of expected total supply. 

In milk: An export of more than 5 per cent. But: A very large amount of 
dried milk and condensed milk will go for Lend-Lease. 

In wheat products: Next to no Lend-Lease exports planned. 
one That covers only the amount of food to go to Allies. It does not include 
OV- Army and Navy demands, which absorb another large slice of the food supply. And: 
Lend-Lease demand centers heavily in the proteins, the concentrated foods. 
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ort- Now as to the outlook for policy changes affecting personal lives..... 
and It is probable that before the end of 1943 you'll be working a 48-hour week, 
\der if not now working that long. A longer work week will come gradually as supply 
? of workers tightens; as longer hours become necessary to get work done. 
 €X- It is improbable that farmers will be given automatic draft exemption; that 
ards a farm job will become insurance against military service. If Congress votes to 
and exempt farmers as a class, Roosevelt almost surely will veto. 
ner- It is probable that by the end of 1943, if aged 18 to 38 and physically fit, 
this you will either be in work having some relation to the essential wartime needs of 
ppi- the country or will be faced with early draft, even if a father. 
It is improbable that the start of draft for fathers can be delayed much 
= more than two more months. But: Not all fathers face a draft call. First to go 
will be those in jobs classed as "nondeferrable." Then will go those in jobs not 
classed as "essential." It pays to know your personal job status. 
j Every sign now is that the military services will go ahead with expansion 
(over) 
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plans; that Congress will not interfere with creation of an 8,200,000-man Army. 


There's a change in the draft status of some college students; a new policy 
relating to possible draft exemptions. But: (1) This change comes after col- 
leges have been rather heavily drained of physically fit men, and (2) it in- 
volves only a recommendation to draft boards, not an order to them. 

As the situation now stands..... 

If you're a student in scientific and specialized fields: Your draft board 
is supposed to consider an exemption if (1) you are doing good work; (2) you 
will complete your college course on or before July 1, 1945. 

If you are a medical, dental, veterinary, osteopathic, theological student: 
Your draft board is to consider exemption if you will complete preprofessional 
training before July 1, 1945, and if the college so certifies. If in profession- 
al training, the college must certify that you are competent to finish the course. 

If you are a student of agriculture, forestry, pharmacy or optometry: A de- 
ferment is possible to July 1, 1943, if at least half of undergraduate work is 
completed, and if tne college certifies that work being done is satisfactory. 

These policy alterations aren't of military inspiration. They're designed 
to meet some college complaints, to cushion the shock of loss of students. 














In the war itself..... 

Spain: U.S. policy is to reassure General Franco, to give him reason to stay 
on the fence in this war. And: Official view is that U.S. goods will help to 
assure the good will of the Spanish people; will make more difficult any move by 
Franco to throw Spain into the war on the side of Hitler. 

North Africa: The attitude of Spain remains the one really uncertain factor. 
U.S. still has a large force immobilized on the border of Spanish Morocco; still 
must be prepared to meet any move that may be made to threaten the rear of U.S. 
forces in North Africa. Otherwise: Time is nearing for a drive to clear the 
Mediterranean, to get the Germans out of Tunisia. 

South Pacific: U.S. Army is showing its air power; is demonstrating again 
that ships at sea can't stand against airplanes unless themselves protected by an 
adequate cover of airplanes. Japanese planes and fliers are not showing up well ; 
in combat; are not proving a match for the American planes and fliers. 

Russia: Germans are continuing their withdrawal; are moving back to shorter 
lines in order to release some men for use in other parts of Europe. But: In that 
process German armies are losing immense amounts of equipment. 

Great Britain: Britain for some time will continue to be the main base for 
air attack on Europe; will bear the burden of the bombing effort to soften and 
demoralize parts of the continent as a prelude to invasion. U.S. Air Forces will 
gradually step up their bombing; will try out their ideas of air strategy. 

It_ still is probable that spring will see a sharp flare-up of war activity. 
Wheels set in motion months ago are grinding away in preparation for offensives. 




















U.S. Army plans call for the following..... F 

Total force: 8,200,000 at end of 1943 and at end of 1944. 

Overseas: 2,700,000 at end of 1943 and 4,750,000 at end of 1944. 

And: Inside U.S. will be Air Forces of 1,750,000 at end of 1943 and of 
1,500,000 at end of 1944. Those largely will be in training. Remaining ground 
forces will include 2,000,000 in training at end of 1943 and 1,000,000 at end of 
1944, besides troops in reserve and troops used to guard property in U.S. 

There's a continuing argument inside Congress that these forces are too big; 
that the country can't raise and support them. However: The decision is taken 
and it is improbable that Congress will be able to upset that decision. 

In practical terms this means that people of U.S. are in for a war adjustment 
such as they never before have made or contemplated. A tight squeeze is ahead. 7 








See also pages 14, 16, 4l. 
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Phantom outline shows how single 
Goodyear steel cable conveyor belt can 
be installed in open pit mines to lift 


ore to surface, eliminating benches re- 
quired with other transport 





THE WEDDING OF STEEL AND RUBBER 


—the most revolutionary improvement in conveyor 


belting since the beginning of modern industry 


N™ Goodyear brings to industry 
a historic advance in conveyor 
belting — a development that makes 
it possible to transport bulk ton- 
nage far longer distances without 
transfer — at far lower cost per ton- 
mile! 


In this new Goodyear belt the car- 
cass is composed of sinewy, multi- 
strand steel cables instead of con- 
ventional cotton fabric construc- 
tion. Cables are embedded in rub- 
ber by a special Goodyear process 
that permanently bonds cover to 
carcass and insures long flex life. 


With this new steel-cable carcass 


a belt of 6-ply thickness has the 
strength of normal 14-ply construc- 
tion. This greater strength in a 
thin flexible belt now makes it prac- 
ticable to employ single belts from 
TWO to THREE miles long, where 
the terrain permits, in place of a 
series of several shorter belts that 
would have been necessary here- 
tofore. 


Use of fewer belts eliminates trans- 
fer points, and with them the dupli- 
cation of motors, take-ups, controls 
and supervision necessary to oper- 
ate individual belts. These savings 
alone will pay the cost of the belt 


in large tonnage operations. 


This great development further ad- 
vances the position of Goodyear 
overland belt haulage systems as 
the world’s lowest-cost carrier for 
bulk tonnage. The first Goodyear 
steel-cable belt is already in opera- 
tion on the Mesabi Range, speeding 
iron ore output. For the time being 
these belts are restricted to such 
essential war industries, but after 
victory they promise new econ- 
omies in all mining, construction 
and other large haulage operations. 
Men of vision, planning for the 
future now, can get full details from 
the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man — by writing Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio or Los Angeles, California. 


GOODS YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 






























































AMERICA’ 
NEWEST 
WEAPON 


IN THE 
Battle of Production! 


accurate “% in. drilling in constant 3 
tion. Designed to speed up tough 
“skin-drilling” on airplane con- 
struction, New Model ‘‘47”’ 
SKILDRILL is sure to boost 
all drilling output in your plant. 
It’s small, light, compact (like 
the thousands of famous Model 
“45” SKILDRILLS in use)... 
but it has even greater drilling 
power for your toughest jobs... 
even greater drilling speed under 
load for more output per man. 

Both in construction and 
design New Model “47” SKIL- 
DRILL has every feature you 
need. Extra-powerful Universal 
Motor provides peak drilling 
speed up to % in. in steel, % in. 
in wood, Available in 4 speeds 
(1800, 2500, 3500 and 5000 
R.P.M.) to fit every job. Weighs 
only 3% Ibs.; only 7% in. long 
and 29/16 in. wide. Ask your 
distributor to demonstrate New 
Model “47” SKILDRILL today 
« «+ ONce you see it in action, 
you'll know how greatly this 
superior drill will increase your 
production! 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and industrial supplies 
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BELT SANDERS 
4 Models 
. 
PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 
° 
BLOWERS 
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FLOOR SANDERS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 


YOU CAN omit paying income taxes 
on the value of common stock you receive 
as a stock dividend. The U.S. Supreme 
Court refuses to change its decision on this 
point. 


* 


YOU CANNOT continue to provide 
special or exclusive bus service for your 
hotel, night club, 
sports center or similar enterprise. The 
Office of Defense Transportation has for- 
bidden except in 
unusual circumstances which require spe- 


patrons in a resort, 


such special services, 


cial permission. 


YOU CAN permit your trucks to exceed 
the 35-mile-an-hour wartime speed limit 
if they are making emergency deliveries 
for the armed forces or other war agencies. 

* * 

YOU CAN honor an Army commander’s 
order for meals if he issues an “emergency 
acknowledgment” of the food he has re- 
This order is issued OPA to 
care for cases where troops must be fed 


ceived. by 


and ration certificates are not available. 


YOU CANNOT manufacture your cus- 
tomary amounts of chocolate products in 


the months ahead. The Department of 
Agriculture has limited cocoa processors 


to 60 per cent of the amounts used in 1941 
and has prohibited chocolate novelty and 
decorative candy pieces. 


YOU CANNOT, if you manage a public 
utility, other than a communications sys- 
tem, keep your surplus inventories of re- 
pair and maintenance supplies. Regula- 
tions controlling the flow of materials to 
utilities have been issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board and utilities are required to 
sell surplus stocks. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT accept an approved or- 
der under the Controlled Materials Plan 
if you already are operating under an au- 
thorized production schedule for a CMP 
Class A product and cannot fill the new 


order without interrupting the original 
schedule. This regulation is issued by 
WPB. 


YOU CANNOT continue to use rayon jp 
making women’s work clothes. WPB has 
barred the use of rayon in such garments 
as being unnecessary. The types of cotton 
fabrics that can be used for women’s work 
clothes also have been reduced from 14 
plain shades of 


to 5; only bleached or 


color are permitted. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy domestic silver i 
you manufacture nonessential civilian prod. 
ucts, unless you do a small annual volum 
of business (below $25,000 in 1941) and 
employ fewer than 50 persons, each 9’ 
whom is over 50 vears of age or physical- 
ly handicapped. 


YOU CAN consider the amount of past- 
due rent that your landlord cancelled for 
your business establishment as a gift for 
which there is no income tax liability. 
The U.S. Supreme Court holds in one case 
that such cancellation does not result in 
income subject to the corporate income tax. 


YOU CANNOT, according to a cireuit 
court decision, fail to report as income the 
value of warrants for rights to purchase 
common stock in a corporation, in which 
you are a stockholder, if you sell the rights 
under the warrants. 


x 


YOU CAN use the preference rating you 
receive for a construction project to obtain 
tools, machinery and facilities as well as 
materials for the project. 


* * 


YOU CAN probably pay shift bonuses 
to make up the difference in workers 
wages caused by the President’s executive 
order barring double-time pay for Sunday 
and holiday work. A War Labor Board 
ruling holds that the order was not in- 
tended to lower workers’ incomes, and thus 
permits the bonus payments. 


*% * * 


YOU CAN perhaps arrange to pay your 
workers one scale of wages during the peak 
season and a higher scale during the slack 
season when fewer hours are worked each 
week. The Wage and Hour Division has 
approved one such arrangement. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“Thanks for helping” 


Weare grateful for your help in difficult 
times. 


Here in the Bell System we have seen 
some 43,000 of our people go into the 
armed services. 


Shortages of copper and otner materials 
have made it impossible to add much- 
needed lines and equipment. 


We have been unable to install tele- 
phones for all who want them and many 
of our lines are overcrowded. 


Yet in spite of all this, telephone users 
have been tolerant and we have fewer 
complaints right now than at any time 
in the history of the business. Thanks a 
lot for understanding. 
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ENOUGH? 


STRATEGY OF AIR OFFENSIVE 


Army Fliers’ Objective of Opening Way for Advance by Land Forces 


Value of American precision 
attacks by day, British tactic 
of pattern raids by night 


The main air offensive of this war is 
getting under way. That offensive out of 
Great Britain, aimed at Germany’s Europe, 
is more sustained than any previous air 
offensive of the war. Yet it remains on a 
scale far below the dreams of aviators. 

On the outcome of the present attacks 
probably will depend the answer to the 
question of whether or not bombing alone 
will win this war. The reason for this is 
that the war may not wait for other years 
and other settings in which bomber pro- 
duction may be vastly greater and air 
preparations far more advanced. 

In the present air offensive, the strate- 
gists of air power so far have proved one 
big point. Aircraft can sink surface ships 
as soon as those ships are stripped of their 
protective umbrella of planes. The de- 
struction of a 22-ship Japanese convoy in 
the South Pacific last week only added 
fresh evidence to a list of proofs that start- 
ed with the sinking of the Prince of Wales 
and the Repulse more than a year ago. 

But air power has not yet proved that 
it can bomb a nation to her knees. That 
is the biggest principle in air power theory. 
Right now this principle is getting the 
most complete trial it yet has had. The 
Allied high commands are banking on the 
raids on Europe to weaken Germany fast 
enough to make her a pushover for the 
land attack promised for this year. 

British and American air forces today 
can point to these results of their raids: 
American four-motored bombers are fight- 
ing their way over Germany in daylight, 
are dropping bombs on their targets, and 
are returning with losses not dispropor- 
tionately high. The official score is that 
American bombers are knocking down 
four enemy planes for every bomber lost. 
At the same time, British bombers are fly- 
ing over the heart of Germany at night 
and are dropping vast bomb loads with 
great destructive effect. Reports from 
Europe indicate that the heavy bomb 
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loads dropped on German submarine bases 
at Lorient and St. Nazaire have extensive- 
ly disrupted operations at those two major 
bases. Brest, the next most important 
base, is coming in for a pasting. 

Yet the direct effects of the bombing 
offensive remain hard to measure. German 
production of submarines, after the main 
raids at factories where they are made, 
continues to be greater than sinkings, ac- 
cording to British reports. German armies 
still are formidable all the way from 
Africa to Finland and all along the coast 
of France. German industry keeps turn- 
ing out planes, bombs, guns. There is no 
tangible evidence that vital civilian serv- 
ices in Germany are being wiped out, or 
that the morale of workers is cracking. 

In short, the bombing offensive so far 
hasn’t more than dented Hitler’s citadel 
in Europe. The conviction that the raids 
eventually will wreck that citadel is based 
on the assumption that the present 
offensive will be constantly enlarged. 

That assumption leads to two ques- 
tions. The first is: How large an of- 
fensive do the Army Air Forces con- 
sider necessary to pulverize Germany 
and how do they plan to mount such 
an offensive? The second concerns the 
prospect that such an offensive can be 
launched soon enough to make a de- 
cisive difference in this war. 

The pianned offensive. Here, in 
broad outline, is what the Army Air 
Forces want to do in Europe: 

First, they want to hit Germany 
from all sides at once. This means 
that Germany must be encircled by 
Allied airfields. So the complete con- 
quest of Africa, which would leave 
the Nazis open to attack from the 
south and southeast, is the first step 
toward the offensive they want to de- 
velop. As a corollary to the conquest 
of Africa, the Air Forces would throw 
the weight of U.S. bombing at Italy 
until she was knocked off balance, 
before closing in on Germany herself. 

Second, the Air Forces want to 
maintain raids against Germany sol- 
idly, hour by hour, day and night, in 


all weather, with thousands of bombers. 

Third, they want “true air weapons,” 
bigger and better bombers than the world 
ever has seen, able to travel thousands 
of miles with far greater bomb loads than 
those now carried. These great sky battle- 
ships will be manned by crews trained to 
bomb with precision. 

The plan of the Air Forces calls for pin- 
point bombing of selected vital installa- 
tions, in contrast to the British and Ger- 
man systems of area and pattern bomb- 
ing. There is no indication that the tradi- 
tional scheme of the Air Forces is being 
modified. Maj. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, com- 
manding the Bomber Command of the 
Eighth Air Force in Britain, strongly de- 
fends these methods against recently pub- 
lished criticism. 

This does not mean that new methods, 
tailored to fit particular circumstances, 
will not be used. The fact that the Air 
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Forces intend to do most of their bombing 
of Germany in the daytime does not rule 
out the possibility that they will bomb at 
night when the 

Changes also can be made in planes for 
different operations. There is no technical 
reason why the Flying Fortress cannot be 
fitted with auxiliary bomb racks, damp- 
ers on the exhaust to hide the exhaust 
flame from ground spotters, and flown on 
night raids to Berlin. In tests in this coun- 
try, a Flying Fortress has carried a load 
of 20,000 pounds, in contrast to the nor- 
mal bomb load of 8,000 to 10,000 pounds, 
more than 1,000 miles. 

Tricks done with U.S. heavy bombers 
in the South Pacific can be done on the 
Western Front as well. By installing addi- 
tional including the heaviest 
used on fighters, and leaving out the bombs, 
the big bombers can be made 
range fighting planes, or cruisers of the air, 
to accompany other bombers loaded with 
bombs and thus give them fighter protec- 
tion at ranges far beyond the present range 
of one and two-seated fighter planes. 

Limits on offensive. As a matter of fact, 
tactical problems are the least of the prob- 
lems which must be solved before the U.S. 
can open up on Germany on the scale de- 
sired. The real limits on our aerial offen- 
sive have nothing to do with the tactics 
and plane performance. Their roots are on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Production: Until output of four-mo- 
tored bombers reaches full flow, the vision 
of air power fully applied is likely to re- 
main only a vision. 

The first big production job is to in- 
crease the number of Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortresses and Consolidated B-24 Libera- 
tors produced each month. More already 
are being produced in a month than were 
produced in all of 1941. Yet the extensive 
manufacturing system set up to make 
these bombers is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, as the record at Willow Run shows. 

The hardest production job concerns the 
big, new bombers the Air Forces want. 
All the experience and skill on which the 
aviation industry and the armed forces 
now can draw is not preventing technical 
difficulties from arising in connection with 
the launching of new airplane models. 

In sum, the production job on four-mo- 
tored bombers is not yet licked. Against 
the present production rate stand the enor- 
mous demands of the future. It is esti- 
mated that, before the Air Forces can 
send 1,000 four-motored bombers on Eu- 
ropean raids, they must have 4,000 bomb- 
ers on hand. Total U.S. combat plane out- 
put in February was only 3,575, and four- 
engine bombers comprise only a portion 
of the total each month. 

Distribution: Another limit appears on 
the size of the offensive, the number of 
bembers that can be devoted exclusively 
to the job of attacking Germany. While 
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Mr. Churchill's promise in 1941 is being fulfilled by British-American round-the-clock 
bombings of Nazi Europe. Allied strategy soon will determine whether the “zero” 
hour approaches for a land invasion of the bomb-softened territory. 
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Lieut. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, in charge 
of the U.S. forces in Britain, is expected Progress. Though air power, for these 
to steer an increasing proportion of planes reasons, may not be demonstrated in full 
to his job of bombing Germany, the num- for many months to come, the fact re- 
ber he can get will be cut down by these mains that the airmen of the United 
other demands: The great number of States are hitting the enemy all over tli 
planes required for training in this coun- world. They share with the ground fore: 
try; the Navy’s need for four-engine bomb-__ the credit for knocking Rommel back on 
ers in the Pacific, as well as for antisub- his heels in Africa. They have disrupted 
marine patrol; the demands of Lend-Lease; the Japanese campaigi. in the South Pacif 
the Army’s offensive in the Middle East. ic. They will take a big part in any fo:th 
Gasoline: Most nightmarish of all sup- coming move against the Japanese in Bur 
ply problems, the aviation gasoline needed ma. They are helping to whittle down 
to support an all-out aerial offensive would German air superiority over Europe. 
be immense. Some observers say that gaso- Most important, they now have behind 
line, more than any other one item of sup- them the full weight of military ace:pt 
ply, limits the number and intensity of ance, in contrast to the situation 
British raids on Germany today. The cur- ago when arguments still raged over t!« 
rent offensive of the RAF is considered a __ effectiveness of planes even for limite: ac 
part of the pattern of British bombing, _ tion. The result is a steady progress toward 
which calls for concentrated blows as long _ the day when Germans, and eventually the 
as they can be maintained, followed by a Japanese, will get bombs for breakfast, din- 
period of desultory raids while supplies ner, supper. On that day, the last question 
of gasoline and bombs are built up and about air power will be answered. 
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Coming Squeeze in Man Power: 


Drain on Nonessential Industry 
Work-or-Fight Order for Men of Draft Age, Bigger Role for Women 


Search for 6,400,000 more 
workers and fighters to fill 
needs of armed services 


The real squeeze on this country’s po- 
tential supply of workers and fighters lies 
just ahead. This means that the man- 
power supply, unless organized and ra- 
tioned, is not going to be big enough to 
go around. 

Until now, the men soaked up by war 
factories and by the Army and Navy have 
had their places taken by the unemployed 
and by men drawn from farms. Now the 
larger farms are down near to bedrock in 
their supply of workers and there are no 
more than 500,000 unemployed who can 
be added to the working force. 

Yet: In 1943 there is to be need for 
6,400,000 more workers and fighters if the 
Army and Navy are to get the men they 
want and if war industry is to turn out 
the weapons needed. The military serv- 
ices are asking for 4,300,000 men, the mu- 
nitions industry for 1,800,000, and other 
essential civilian industry needs 300,000. 

The resulting alternatives, now agitating 
Congress and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, are these: 

First, the military demands for men 
might be reduced. However, the Army 
and Navy insist that any reduction in their 
demands for men will mean only a pro- 
longed war and one much more costly in 
American lives. They are backed in their 
stand by President Roosevelt. The result 
is that the Army and Navy almost cer- 
tainly will get the men they ask. 

Second, nonessential civilian industry 
may be drained of men on a very big scale 
at the same time that women are drawn 
into the labor force in much greater num- 
bers. The official estimate is that 3,200,000 
workers must be given up by construction, 
trade, service and finance industries during 
1943 and that 2,700,000 new workers must 
be found, principally among women, if es- 
sential man-power demands are to be sat- 
isfied. Then, by drawing on 500,000 un- 
employed who might be found employa- 
ble, the needs would be met. 

This second alternative is the one that 
seems very likely to prevail. To apply 
that alternative, however, will force this 
country’s industry and its families into a 
very painful adjustment. Congress is 
searching for a way to avoid that ad- 
justment. Its search probably cannot suc- 
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ceed, Consequently, women and employers 
are to be faced with the moves that follow. 

“Work or fight.” Draft boards will start 
on April 1 to order up for induction all 
men 18 to 38, regardless of dependents, 
who are in “nondeferrable” occupations, 
unless Congress blocks this move. A 
White House veto appears to await any 
action by Congress to interfere with the 
use of the draft law to encourage the shift 
of workers from nonessential to essential 
industries and jobs. This means that part 
of the 3,200,000 workers who must be 
drawn from nonessential industry in 1943 
can be obtained by using the draft law to 
force these workers into the Army or into 
essential war industry. 

Women workers. A Government survey 
now completed reveals that there are in 
the United States approximately 5,000,000 
persons over 14 years of age, most of them 
women, who are willing to take jobs and 
who are not now working. Of the women, 
about 80 per cent are married and 40 
per cent must care for children. Most of 
those questioned, however, are unwilling 
to leave their home communities to take 
jobs. Officials estimate that, with a 
planned effort, as many as 2,700,000 work- 
ers can be obtained from this source. 

National service. The big question soon 
to be faced by Congress is the one of 
whether or not the 3,200,000 workers who 
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must be shifted into the Army or into 
war industry, plus the 2,700,000 workers 
who must be drawn into the labor force 
from the outside, can be found without a 
draft” or national service law. 
A national service act, now proposed in 
Congress but without Administration 
backing at present, would give the Gov- 
ernment power to tell a man—and maybe 
later a woman—where he or she must 
serve, whether in the military forces, or 
on the farm, or in a present job, or in a 
new job in a different part of the country, 
or in the home. The British use the labor 
draft for both men and women and so do 
the Russians and Germans. It is to be 
brought forward here as a last resort. 

To round it all up: The hard fact against 
which officials are bumping their heads is 
that there no longer is a surplus of man 
power in this country. This means that 
the supply of men and women on hand 
must be rationed just as some kinds of 
scarce goods are being rationed. Ration- 
ing of men and women between military 
services and industry will be done, so far 
as industry is concerned, on a voluntary 
basis for a while longer. 

Military demands, however, are so large 
that their filling on a draft basis is to 
mean the following: 

For fathers. It is to be necessary with- 
in the next two or three months to begin 
drafting fathers with dependent children 
—men who meet the Selective Service 
definition of fathers. The supply of phys- 
ically fit married men without children 
will begin to be exhausted in many areas 
before May. Then it becomes a question 
of changing standards of physical fitness 
and of changing the age limits, or of 
drafting fathers. The decision, unless up- 
set by Congress, is to draft fathers. 

For age group 38 to 45. This group is 
not relieved of the prospect that it may 
yet be called upon to resume supplying 
men for the military services. If the Army 
finds that its demands for men are so 
great as to upset essential industry, there 
will be pressure to go back to this older age 
group to find men who can fill the mili- 
tary need for men in noncombatant jobs. 


“labor 


Then there is this one further “out.” 
A much longer work week, one of 54 or 
56 hours, might release enough workers to 
ease the man-power pinch. A work week 
of that length, however, probably is a last 
resort in this country. It is the basic week 
in Great Britain. 
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AMERICA’S POSTWAR GOALS: 


ISOLATION VS. CO-OPERATION 


Moves Toward Setting Up a World System to Replace Power Politics 


Present studies laying 
groundwork for later 
political, economic action 


\ start in peace negotiations is being 
made. These negotiations are beginning 
between the coming victors, not between 
the victors and the vanquished. They will 
go forward in the midst of the war’s major 
fighting. 

One series of negotiations, in progress 
for some time, has concerned the stabiliza- 
tion of currencies in the postwar world. 
Also, the White House announces that a 
United Nations conference is to be called 
on postwar food and agricultural prob- 
lems. A third set of 
nearing conclusion deals with the relief 
side of the food problem. A fourth will 
take up world rights in air-line develop- 
ment. 


negotiations now 


Meanwhile, another series of questions, 
affecting the future security of the fight- 
ing nations, is demanding attention. For 
example, the United States through the 
Navy Department reveals its determina- 
tion to negotiate for permanent rights to 
naval and air bases in the Pacific. And 
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President Roosevelt and President Vargas 
of Brazil insist that steps be taken to 
assure that Dakar and the West African 
coast never again shall be a threat to the 
two Americas. Then, too, the United Na- 
looked to for fulfillment of 
pledges that the French Empire, the Dutch 
Empire and the Belgian Empire are to 
be restored after the war. The United 
States favors an independent status for 
Albania and supports the Franco Govern- 
ment in Spain. 


tions are 


Still more of these problems are press- 
ing. Great Britain is saying little, except 
to serve notice that the British Empire is 
to remain intact. But Russia is staking out 
claims to part of Finland, to the three 
Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania, to part of Poland and 
Bessarabia. 


maybe 


Underlying all of these problems is this 
basic question: How to set up a permanent 
that will substitute for 
power politics and war as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. 

All of this begins to look complicated. 
Actually, high officials are approaching the 
negotiation of postwar plans against a 
rather simple background. The possible 


world system 


uid® 
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Great Britain: . . . is saying little 


courses ahead for the United States are 
these three: 

Isolation. If this course should be chosen 
again, as after the last war, the United 
States would try to go it alone in world 
affairs and would not support efforts of 
other nations to act together in keeping 
world peace and in promoting world trade, 

President Roosevelt shows a belief that 
this country will not revert to isolation 
for several reasons: First, this war, unlike 
the last, probably will cost so much in 
American lives that America will have a 
deep postwar interest in world affairs 
Next, isolation on the economic side would 
mean that this country would try to live 
within itself and forego world trade, car- 
rying the immense public debt without 
help of income from outside. This would 
mean more regimentation and_ socialism 
than the country probably would stand. 
Finally, air power, which gives an aggres- 
sor nation an ideal weapon for surprise at- 
tack over long distances, is deemed to 
make isolation on the military side un- 
tenable. The opposite policy: 

Co-operation. This is the course that 
President Roosevelt is trying to get the 
world to follow. It is the objective of the 
negotiations that are starting now. This 
course calls for setting up world agencies 
to handle peaceably the kind of disputes 
and problems that have led to this and 
other wars. A third possible course: 

Imperialism. The United States might 
acquire an empire, in fact if not in name. 
American victory and American military 
power might be used as a basis for launch- 
ing developments in both hemispheres. The 
U.S. might undertake this by itself or in 
military alliance with England. President 
Roosevelt is getting pressure from those 
who formerly favored isolation to embark 
upon an American adventure in imperial- 
ism. But the Administration view is that 
adoption of such a course would lead to 
military alliances against the United States 
and to a devastating war. 

It is co-operation that is being sought in 
the negotiations now getting started. These 
negotiations have a wide range and cover 
political as well as economic questions. 
They start with intensive studies of spe- 
cific problems by the experts of many 
nations. But those studies are only the 
start. Here is the story, in its full scope, of 
what now is just getting under way: 

The United Nations. The present asso- 
ciation of 31 nations for war provides the 
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political framework for a postwar world 
organization. Also the United Nations pro- 


vide, through the Atlantic Charter, the 
beginnings of a code of international mo- 
rality. Moreover, that Charter and the 
Lend-Lease agreements set up a standard 
of economic co-operation. 

Other countries can get into the United 
Nations by meeting the minimum require- 
ments upon members for co-operation. 
Much machinery remains to be added to 
the present frame. On the military side: 

International military authority. The 
United Nations may take control of key 
naval and air bases. They are pledged 
to bring about ultimately a reduction of 
armaments. A military authority, or sev- 
eral of them, would be set up to supervise 
the carrying out of the adopted plans. 

International police force. The main 
purpose of the postwar plan will be to keep 
world peace. Decisions in disputes _be- 
tween nations would have to be enforced. 
The job of policing would require the serv- 
ices of an international police force. 

Governments for defeated nations. 
Unconditional surrender of the enemy 
powers is expected to be followed by an 
interim period before they can qualify for 
admission to the United Nations. This 
means military government, to be followed 
by military supervision of provisional 
governments. 

Those are examples of the kind of ma- 
chinery that may be developed just in the 
military field. As to the economic field: 

International stabilization fund. Here is 
to be machinery for maintaining the prin- 
cipal world currencies on a stable founda- 
tion. Stable currencies are a prelude to any 
international economic stability. Methods 
for stabilizing money systems now are 
being studied in the U.S. and London. 
American gold would be used to bolster 
important currencies when under strain. 

Development corporations. These might 
be operated under an International In- 
vestment Authority, which in fact would 
be like a Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
for the world. The corporation would use 
American and British funds to promote 
development of backward areas and to get 
recovery started. 

International trade authority. World- 
wide action will be encouraged by the 
United States to reduce barriers to trade, 
such as tariffs, import quotas and em- 
bargoes. An international agency may be 
developed to handle the studies and to 
carry out any agreements that might be 
reached. The United States wants to see 
the principles of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act more generally applied. 
Section 7 of the Lend-Lease agreements 
binds nations receiving aid to support 
the principle of trade encouragement. 

International air authority. American 
officials are advocating “freedom of the 
air,” meaning, specifically, that after the 
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war certain airports and air lanes would 
be internationalized. Perhaps, as Vice 
President Wallace has proposed, a United 
Nations air line, partly military and partly 
civil, would be flown by United Nations 


pilots over international air lanes. The 
job of an international air authority would 
be to supervise all such operations. 

Those are examples of the type of ma- 
chinery that may be developed by the 
United Nations to handle problems coming 
up in the economic and military field. 
And now as to the kind of specific prob- 
lems that are coming up: 

Rubber. The United States is creating a 
synthetic rubber industry big enough to 
meet most of our needs. Holland and 
Britain have a great stake in reviving the 
American market for crude rubber from 
their Far Eastern possessions. The ques- 
tions are whether the United States will 
retire from the synthetic rubber field, 
whether special tariff protection will be 
provided to stay in that field, and to what 
extent Britain and Holland will subsidize 
their natural rubber for competition in 
the U.S. market. 

Shipping. The United States will end 
this war with a merchant marine far big- 
ger than that of Britain, hitherto the 
world’s greatest maritime nation. And the 
United States Navy is likely to insist that 
a powerful merchant marine be maintained 
by this country as a basis for a perma- 
nently great American naval power. All 
the sea-going countries—Norway, Hol- 
land, Sweden, and Spain—have important 
interests in reducing competition from the 
new U. S. merchant marine after the war. 
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Aviation. The situation is much the 
same in aviation. The United States will 
end the war with a vast fleet of cargo 
planes operating over air lanes that reach 
around the world. British officials are 
deeply concerned over the possibility of 
postwar domination of the world’s avia- 
tion by the United States. Holland, Swe- 
den, Norway, and other nations also are 
concerned. American officials indicate a 
willingness to share the field. with other 
countries. But America’s commercial air 
lines want to take advantage of the op- 
portunities open to this country. 

These are a few outstanding examples 
of the problems that will come up before 
agencies to be developed by the United 
Nations. Just the knotty nature of such 
problems is enough to show the difficulties 
that will have to be surmounted if the 
world program is to succeed. 

The official view does not deny and 
does not minimize the difficulties. This 
view holds that, if future wars are to be 
prevented, the best way to prevent them 
is through removal of the economic and 
political conditions that breed war. This 
means promoting economic recovery, re- 
ducing poverty, and resorting to civil 
means of settling political disputes between 
nations. 

The hope of American officials is that 
each of the big specific problems can be 
worked out with Great Britain. If that is 
done, it is acknowledged that everything 
then may depend upon winning the sup- 
port and participation of Russia. If these 
three nations get together, it is believed the 
battle for the world system will be won. 
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Action on Congress Front: 
Big Fights Still to Come 





Preliminary Skirmishes Within Committees Delaying Final Showdown 


Taxes, man power, 
farm prices caught 
in legislative snarl 


Congress is eager to take a more active 
part in running the Government. It wants 
a larger hand in conducting the war and in 
shaping the peace. But after two months 
of work, it still finds itself facing all of 
the major legislative problems it had when 
it came to Washington in January. 

The big fights are still to come. Taxes, 
farm parity changes. man-power mobiliza- 
tion, the farmer draft, public debt and 
salary limitation, all of these involve prob- 
lems that lie close to the heart of the war 
effort. Most of them are still caught in 
the disputations inside committee rooms. 

Congress is not geared for swift action 
save when spurred by an emergency that 
breathes hot upon its neck. A huge Treas- 
ury financing program, involving billions 
needed for war activities, is awaiting pas- 
sage by Congress of a bill to raise the 
debt limit. The request went to the House 
Ways and Means Committee weeks ago. 

The debt-increase bill was threshed over 
there, and finally reported out. But when 
the measure emerged, it bore a rider that 
would substitute a congressional plan of 
salary limitation for the one the President 
had imposed by executive order. The argu- 
ment was that Congress wanted to handle 
salary limitation in its own way, that Mr. 
Roosevelt had exceeded his authority when 
he tried to limit salaries by executive or- 
der. But the Administration says the 
rider—an amendment by Representative 
Disney (Dem.), of Oklahoma—imperils 
the whole wage stabilization program. 

The effect of the rider is to ensnarl the 
debt-limitation measure in what probably 
will be one of the toughest battles this 
Congress will see. The House leadership 
will fight the Disney plan on the floor. 
But the rider is anchored to the measure 
in such a way as to make it hard to reach 
by a roll-call vote. The two measures are 
so entangled that only a sharp practice 
of parliamentary tactics can obtain a 
straightforward vote on either the ques- 
tion of raising the public debt limit or of 
wiping out the presidential salary limita- 
tion and substituting the Disney plan. 

Tax measures temporarily were laid 
aside while the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee evolved the debt-salary limitation 
measure. Weeks of hearings and more weeks 
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of study have gone into the tax bill. Early 
talk was that the new tax measure might 
be on the statute books by the March 15 
income tax filing date. But committee 
chairmen soon warned that it would not. 

Inside the Committee, Treasury plans 
were discarded. Then work went forward 
in leisurely fashion. The Rum! skip-a-year 
plan was debated back and forth by wit- 
nesses. Then another partial pay-as-you-go 
tax plan was worked out and approved by 
a subcommittee. But the question of 
whether any taxes would be forgiven, or 
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REPRESENTATIVE BOLTON 
Criticized her colleagues 


what portion would be, was left undecided. 
The Ways and Means Committee still 
has much work to do on the bill. So has 
the subcommittee. But often the subcom- 
mittee does not meet for as long as two 
days in succession. Impatience is growing 
in the House and a discharge petition has 
been drawn up, which, if signed by 218 
members, would bring the bill to the floor. 
But, for the moment, advocates of such a 
procedure are stymied by a parliamentary 
problem that would bar them from getting 
the Rum! plan, itself, out for a vote. They 
are trying to solve this problem. 
Even after the Ways and Means Com- 








mittee finishes with the bill, if it is gl. 
lowed to follow its usual course, it will be 
far from final enactment. After that wil 
come a hearing by the Rules Committee. 
House debate, another study by the Sep. 
ate Finance Committee (duplicating many 
of the witnesses heard by the House Ways 
and Means Committee), a protracted de- 
bate by the Senate, another discussion jp 
the House, a study of amendments by the 
House and Senate conference committee. 
and final action by the House and Senate 
on the conference report. After that, the 
measure can go to the White House. It 
may reach the President by the time the 
second tax installment on last year’s in. 
come is due in June. 

Taxing and appropriating are closely 
akin. The taxes are designed to raise the 
money which the Government must spend 
for prosecution of the war. Economic sta- 
bilization has a direct bearing upon both 
of these functions. If prices are not held 
in line, it will cost the Government more 
to fight the war. Even man-power mobili- 
zation has a bearing upon all three. If man 
power is not properly handled, shortages 
of workers and goods will develop that 
will increase the pressures for higher wages 

But taxes are worked out by the Ways 
and Means and Finance committees of the 
House and Senate. They try to raise the 
revenue that the Treasury says is needed, 
and authorize the flotation of loans to 
make up the difference. Appropriations are 
handled by appropriations committees in 
both branches. They study the requests of 
Government departments after these re- 
quests have been approved by the Budget 
Bureau. Appropriations are granted, or re- 
jected, with little regard to how much 
money is in the Treasury. 

Economic stabilization measures are be- 
ing handled by the Banking and Currency 
committees of the two houses. There is no 
tie between their work and that of either 
the Ways and Means or the Appropria- 
tions committees. And, in the Senate, the 
bill to alter the farm parity figure, which 
would lift farm prices and have a direct 
bearing upon price stabilization, is being 
handled by the Agriculture Committee. 
The House sent the bill to the same com- 
mittee that handled stabilization. 

Man-power mobilization falls into the 
hands of the military affairs committees 
of the two houses. They worked out the 
original Selective Service Act. Their mem- 
bers handle all legislation for the Army 
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and the War Department. They now are 
wrestling with problems designed to re- 
lieve the farm labor shortage by exempt- 
ing farm workers from the draft and to 
mobilize more workers for industry. 

Few members of any of these commit- 
tees in each house, which now are work- 
ing with the most intricate and complex 
economic problems of the war, pretend to 
be expert economists. Few of the commit- 
tees have experts on their staffs. Each 
) committee looks at legislation with the 
questions: How will it affect taxes? or 
appropriations? or the Army? or the 
Navy? or the farmer? 

Some of the committees, like the House 
Appropriations Committee, are now try- 
ing to remedy this situation to a degree 
by employing experts in their particular 
fields. Save for the taxing committees, 
they have usually relied upon the testi- 
mony of departmental experts. The em- 
ployment of their own, however, will not 
alter the point of view from which com- 
mittees approach legislation. 

Congress has no committee on the 
broad subjects of war or national economy. 
Its approach to legislation is by topic, or 
by region, or by groups of advocates. Just 
after Pearl Harbor, Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, and others, sug- 
gested the creation of a Congressional 
Committee on War Co-operation. He 
wrote to President Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent replied that he agreed with the 
theory, but doubted whether the jealousies 
of regular congressional committees would 
permit the creation of a new committee 
whose scope and jurisdiction would over- 
shadow their own powers. The hint spelled 
doom for the Senator’s proposal. 
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GENERAL MARSHALL'S FLIGHT— 


Two VIEWS OF FAST FOOTWORK ON CAPITOL HILL. . . 









Since then, a wide variety of special 
committees have gone about asking ques- 
tions about all phases of the war effort. 
At one time, five committees were study- 
ing war production. The Senate Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee was asking 
about man power, production and voca- 
tional training. The Truman Committee 
was investigating the national defense 
program. It had a subcommittee studying 
man power. The Murray Committee was 
watching out for small business. The Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee had a sub- 
committee at work on technological mo- 
bilization. And the Tolan Committee in 
the House was digging into the question 
of migratory defense workers. 

The man-power bill evolved from these 
studies brought the committee jealousies in- 
to the open on the Senate floor. Both the 
Military Affairs Committee and the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee sought to han- 
dle it. Senator Lucas (Dem.), of Illinois, 
observed caustically that he did not think 
it was promoting the war effort for five 
committees, each studying phases of the 
same general subject, continually to be 
calling busy executives before them for 
duplicating testimony. 

After hours of hot debate, the measure 
was taken away from the Education and 
Labor Committee, to which it had been 
referred, and sent to the Military Affairs 
Committee. Other man-power bills have 
joined it there. 

Its effort to obtain the facts upon which 
to work has set the new Congress off up- 
on a whole set of new investigations, plus 
a continuance of many of the old ones. 
Perhaps most significant of the spirit of 
the new Congress is the Smith Commit- 











ELIZA CONGRESS'S FLIGHT— 


tee’s authorization by the House to investi- 
gate the acts of any executive agency that 
extend beyond the scope of their author- 
ity. The Committee 
with a permanent club to hold over any 
executive agency that might be tempted 
to step outside the bounds of clear con- 
gressional authorization. 

The congressional approach to appro- 
priations has been with the avowed aim of 
providing what is needed to fight the war, 
but drastically curtailing or eliminating 
all nonwar funds. In one appropriation 
bill, the House whacked off money for 
such things as the care of children of work- 
ing mothers and for the emergency care 
of war mothers and their children, includ- 
ing the wives and babies of soldiers. 

Some of these aroused protests in the 
House, even from men of a conservative 
bent. And Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, 
proposed that the Senate Republicans 
create a committee to study House ap- 
propriation changes to make certain that 
no important governmental function be 
impaired. The Senator said he did not 
want to see the war effort crippled. 

Wrangling in the House already has 
brought from a Republican war mother, 
Representative Bolton, of Ohio, an appeal 
that Congress stop bickering and win the 
war. This was about the same time that 
the Senate Judiciary Committee was wor- 
rying over the McKellar bill to subject 
Government workers making more than 
$4,500 a year to Senate approval. In the 
whirl of amendments, it lost first the sup- 
port of its author, then that of the principal 
amenders. The Senate, itself, probably 
will have to decide how many jobs are to 
be made subject to Senate approval. 
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Labor Under Stalin: 
How Problems Are Met 


Joint Action by Unions and Government to Solve 
Questions of Work Hours, Pay, Absenteeism 


Differences between 
worker organizations 
in Russia and in U. S. 


American industry and Government are 
plagued by many perplexing labor prob- 
lems. There are the questions of how long 
the work week shall be, of how much to 
pay workers. There is the constant con- 
cern strikes, lockouts 
and slowdowns. And at the center of it all 
are the rapidly growing and powerful labor 


over absenteeism, 


unions. 

As the country looks about for answers 
to these problems, the question arises as 
to how unions operate in Russia, where 
the worker is supreme. There the worker 
and the peasant own and run the factories 
and the farms and there the Government 
is the sole employer of labor. 

How do they deal with labor problems 
in a collectivist state that is organized for 
war to the last man and woman? The an- 
swer follows: 

Work week. During peacetime, the Rus- 
sian work week was 48 hours, six days of 
eight hours each. After the German in- 
vasion, the work week was increased to 66 
hours, where it now stands. This was done 
by adding three hours to each work day. 
Overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
is paid for the extra three hours a day. 
Peacetime vacations of two to four weeks 
were cancelled for the duration, but work- 
ers are paid vacation bonuses. The over- 
time order does not apply to pregnant 
women, nursing mothers and persons in ill 
health. Boys and girls of 14 to 16 years 
are limited to one hour of overtime a day, 
while youths of 16 to 18 are permitted to 
work only two extra hours a day. The pro- 
posal for a lengthened work week came 
from the unions themselves. 

Changing jobs. Russian workers virtual- 
ly were frozen to their jobs by a Govern- 
ment decree of June, 1940. This was done 
to eliminate a high rate of turnover. Now 
a worker can quit or change jobs only 
with permission of the Government as 
represented by the plant management. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet Government, this 
decree was proposed by the unions. 

Absenteeism. Workers who stay away 
from their jobs without good reasons are 
dealt with severely. The chronic absentee 
is liable to a prison sentence. For a first 
offense, an absentee worker may receive 
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only a warning and a reprimand. For a 
second offense, his pay may be cut. If he 
is absent a third time without a justifiable 
excuse, he probably will go to jail. The 
unions have imposed upon themselves a 
wartime discipline almost as severe as that 
of the Red Army. 

Wages. Unions are given a voice in fix- 
ing wage scales for various industries with- 
in over-all limitations fixed by the state. 
Five-year plans covering all industries are 
drafted by the Government and every 
plant within an industry is allotted peri- 
odically a specified sum to be paid out in 
wages. The unions sit down with manage- 


— 


fear that, unless he creates new work, his 
job may run out. This practice has not 
spread to Russia largely because there 
has been virtually no unemployment jn 
that country for 12 years. A Russian work. 
er can count on full wages for 52 weeks, and 
social security benefits are provided to re- 
lieve him of support of old and invalid 
members of his family. 

Union membership. A union card is al- 
most a required badge of admission to a 
Soviet factory. There is no law that says 
a worker must join a union, but, unless he 
does join, he finds it almost impossible to 
get a job in one of the better-paid oc. 
cupations. And he finds himself deprived 
of privileges that are reserved for union 
members. If he is a union man, a worker 
gets first choice of housing accommoda- 
tions in projects operated in connection 
with factories. He also gets preferred treat- 
ment at vacation resorts and at rest homes 
owned by the unions. His children are 
given priority at nurseries and summer 
camps. 

In Russia, the bosses—directors, man- 
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RUSSIAN WORKERS: Red Army discipline is unions’ model 


ment to decide how this allotted amount 
shall be spread out among the workers of 
each plant. 

In this collectivist state, where class dis- 
tinctions theoretically do not exist, great 
stress is placed upon individual initiative. 
Wage scales are worked out according to 
the importance of a worker’s job; payment 
on a piece-work basis is highly developed; 
bonuses are paid for extra effort, for sav- 
ing material, for proper handling of tools. 
Medals are ‘awarded workers who have 
shown unusual efficiency. 

Featherbedding. This practice of mak- 
ing jobs through rules agreed upon by col- 
lective bargaining is the outgrowth of the 
American worker’s desire for security, the 


agers and supervisors—also belong to the 
unions. But, as in the United States, the 
spread in pay between managers and 
workers is wide. Many of the managers are 
high officials of the Communist Party and 
many have worked their way up from the 
benches and assembly lines. 

Strikes are outlawed by the very nature 
of the Soviet system. A man on strike would 
be striking against himself as one of the 
owners of the industry in which he works. 

The Soviet worker is his own employer. 
His union is part of the Government and 
its chief function is to develop production 
through increase of labor efficiency. It 
has none of the democratic prerogatives of 
the free American union. 
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NOW YOU SEE IT. Before the camouflage experts went to 
work, this factory—a model, for test purposes—was photo- 
graphed from the air on conventional panchromatic film. 
The bomber’s eye would see what you see—a perfect set-up 
for destruction. 


Infrared Film 
spots the “make believe” 
of enemy camoutlage 


Canourtace is the highly developed art of pulling the wool over 
an enemy’s eyes... an art which is finding old methods ineffec- 
tual, in this war. 

This is in a measure due to Kodak’s development of a type of 
film whose vision goes far beyond that of the human eye. 

Natural grass and foliage contain chlorophyll—Nature’s color- 
ing matter. Camouflage materials lack this living substance. 
Chlorophyll reflects invisible infrared light rays—and Kodak 
Infrared Film registers this invisible light, making the natural 
areas look light in the picture—almost white. In violent con- 
trast, the “dead” camouflaged areas show up dark—almost black 
—in the picture. 

Moreover, Infrared Film is able to penetrate through the haze 
of a “low-visibility” day, and return from a reconnaissance flight 
with pictures in clear detail. Here again it far exceeds the power 
of the human eye. 

7 . - 


Working with our Army and Navy flyers and technicians, Kodak 
has carried this new technique of camouflage detection to high 
efficiency—and has, for our own use, helped develop camouflage 
which defies detection ... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 


tures, netting, cloth streamers, paint, and artificial trees— 
the experts have fooled the camera, and the bombardier. 
To the aerial camera loaded with panchromatic film, even 
the marks of erosion on the slope by the railroad track 
have disappeared. 





BUT HERE IT IS AGAIN. With Kodak Infrared Film in the aerial 
cameras, pictures like this are brought back from an observa- 
tion flight. On Infrared pictures, the false, “dead” camouflage 
materials look almost black. The natural landscape is un- 
naturally light. A trained cameraman, with one look, knows 
where the bombs should strike. 


APRIL—PERFECT SHIPPING AND CAREFUL HANDLING MONTH 


Taking Bad Pictures 
Is His Business! 


OU wouldn't think a photographer could keep a job if 
he took bad pictures all the time, but we have a trained 
crew of ace cameramen who do just that. 

They’re on duty night and day checking freight shipments 
for errors and oversights in packing and loading that might 
result in damage or delay. They climb in box cars, peer over 
the sides of gondolas, circle flat cars. They get in anywhere 
and everywhere they think they may find a poor package, a 
split crate, or a broken carton. And when they do find such a 
condition, they photograph it and make suggestions on how 
to eliminate the danger in the future. 


The net result is better shipping, less waste, and lower 
costs in the swift handling of mountains of war materials and 
essential civilian goods. And the services of these trained men, 
together with the advice and assistance of Erie’s loading and 
packing specialists is available to any shipper—not only dur- 
ing April, which has been designated as perfect shipping 


month—but all year round without cost or obligation. 
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Civilian Control 
Of Army’s Size? 
Views of Press 


Military leaders must determine the 
of the Army, in the opinion of most 
the commenting press, but a minoq 
contends it should be settled by Congp 

It is argued that many adjustment 
must be made in the national economy (ef 
fore an 11,000,000-man armed force, gy 7 
requested by military leaders, can be ‘ 
ported adequately, and that these 
justments should be made by congressig 
action. As a preliminary toward aj 
Army, several editors urge more effect 
mobilization of man and woman power 

Many “Army spokesmen” cannot ung 
stand why their decisions should be q 
tioned, says the New York Times (i 
Dem.), but it contends that total war 
a problem for the nation’s “total econom 
and that “experts on that economy m 
be consulted on every major decision 
less than purely military experts.” 

The Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.) p 
tests the “shocking theory” that “in 
period of general man-power shortage 
should ‘cure’ the shortage by reducing 
size of the projected Army.” Britain, } 
sia and Germany “make out,” the Sun sayg 
only “because each of them long ago facedi 
own man-power problem and answered it 

The responsibility for “the last word ii 
determining the size of the Army,” in 
opinion of the Chicago Tribune ( 
Rep.) , rests upon Congress. 

The San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) ob 
serves that, while we respect the Army’ 
judgment in technical decisions about tan- 
gible things, “civilian goverment and ¢ 
vilian judgments do not abdicate on issues 
involving human elements.” 

The fact that we are not “merely one 
belligerent obligated to do our military 
share,” but also “the arsenal of democracy” 
is stressed by the New York Herald Tr- 
bune (Ind. Rep.), which asks that our 
dual undertakings be considered. “We 
must harness our man and woman power 
to the job,” the Herald Tribune contends 

But the Akron (O.) Beacon-Journd 
(Ind.) says: “All this debate about the 
size of the Army seems to us to be so much 
wasted conversation.” It urges that the de 
cision on the size of the Army be left en 
tirely to the military authorities, and adds 
“As more men don uniforms, that simph 
means that those left behind must wom 
the harder. Most of us are nowhere nea! 
the limit of our endurance as yet.” 
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IN THE AIR SOONER! Vital 
aircraft parts flow from pro- 
duction lines quicker because 
the use of calcium metal re- 
sults in better metal. 


& 


CHEMICAL HELPER! Calcium 
is necessary in making a num- 
ber of rare metals—manvy of 
which heretofore were un- 
available commercially — and 
all of which are vital. 


BETTER HEALTH! Pure calcium 
metal is used as a drying and 
purifying agent in the manu- 
facture of certain new disease- 
fighting drugs. 


METAL-SAVER! In the melting 
of copper scrap for use in 
certain types of electrical 
equipment, calcium is used as 
a purifier and a restorer of 
electrical conductivity. 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


This “Carrot” 
means healthy metals 


YOu CAN SEE why metalworkers call this lump of 


calcium metal a “carrot.” This is the way it looks 
when it comes from an electrolytic cell in which it 
is made. 

Calcium is a soft, silvery-looking metal. Although 
it is abundantly present in such common materials 
as chalk and limestone, its recovery as a pure metal 
is extremely difficult. Yet it is vitally essential to 
this country. 

In the making of stainless or high-alloy steels, cal- 
cium drives out impurities, giving cleaner, better 
steel for casting or rolling. In magnesium casting, 
small amounts of calcium improve the finish of the 
surface and minimize scaling. Calcium is an essential 
in the making of many metals. 

This hitherto rare metal has been made in this 
country only during the past few years. Before Eu- 
rope exploded, the United States was dependent 
upon France as a source of supply. 

But back as far as 1935. thinking that this country 
should have a domestic source. ELECTRO METAL- 
LURGICAL COMPANY, a unit of UCC, started a major 
research program. After four years of work... as 
French supplies dwindled ...a plant was put into 
operation for the manufacture of the gray metal. 
Today. ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY produces 
many times as much calcium metal as this country 


ever imported ... and production is increasing. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


UCC 
30 East 42nd Street 
Principal Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS 
ELECTRODES. CARBONS AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS PLASTICS 


New York, N. Y. 








@ Greatest praise is due our fighting men 
for their valor so well proved in battle on 
land, sea and in the air. Their determina- 
tion to win is echoed in the breast of 
every freedom-loving American. 

No sacrifice by individuals or corpora- 
tions or industries is too great a price to 
pay for the material support our armed 
forces must have to win this war. Hardly 
an industry in the land is not dedicating 
its all to this purpose. Included is the pulp 
and paper industry whose products now 
are being used enormously for vital mili- 
tary needs. 

As a result of military necessity, the 
Government has issued a directive defi- 
nitely curtailing paper production. This 





The Stuff Victory is Made of... 


creates a need for conservation of paper 
and paper products. Users of all grades 
of printing paper are cooperating in this 
emergency. Some publications are now 
issued in a restricted number of pages, 
others in a reduced page size. Advertisers 
are saving paper by producing printed 
pieces cut from standard size sheets. All 
along the production line in the printing 
trade, the need for conserving paper is 
recognized and practiced. 

It is by concerted, wholehearted coop- 
eration of every industry, every firm and 
every individual, that America demon- 
strates its will to win this war! This is the 
spirit that surely will speed our victory 
and a return to a better way of life. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - NEENAH, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Printing Papers Since 1872 
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RUMBLE OF FOURTH-TERM TALK 


Suggestion of Party Leaders at White House That Executive Run Again 


Tenth anniversary of 
his first inauguration 
marked by Mr. Roosevelt 


The fourth-term question is being pushed 
persistently upon President Roosevelt. And 
he is brushing it aside in the same manner 
that he smiled away discussions of a third 
term. Soon the dunce cap may be brought 
out again for press conference questioners. 
But some supporters of the President say 
that, if the imminence of war promoted a 
third term, the actuality is even more sug- 
gestive of a fourth. 

All sorts of complications are develop- 
ing from the talk of a fourth term. It is 
complicating presidential relations with 
Congress, making harder the job of main- 
taining a united front for war, creating 
suspicions on Capitol Hill. Republicans 
are charging that the Office of War In- 
formation is sending propaganda, aimed to 
promote a fourth term, to troops in the field. 

Mr. Roosevelt, himself, is beginning to 
play a more intimate part in the ma- 
neuvers of the Democratic Party than he 
has for several years. He is talking with 
more partisans, gathering more informa- 
tion, keeping in closer touch with the party 
affairs. The results of the election last 
autumn were a definite shock to him. Rare- 
ly in his public career had he found himself 
that far away from the ideas of the voters. 
In spite of his war job, he since has done 
a great deal of political sounding. 

The President did not fail to hear the 
rumbles that came from the meeting of 
the Democratic National Committee in 
Chicago several weeks ago. The members 
were up in arms over such problems as 
patronage, which helps to hold their or- 
ganization together. Nor has he been kept 
in ignorance of the travels of his former 
campaign manager, James A. Farley. Mr. 
Farley visited many a Southern dissenter. 
Few doubted that Mr. Farley was thinking 
about the way the delegates will vote in 
1944. If he controls the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, Mr. Roosevelt is not 
likely to be the presidential nominee. 

The Democratic National Committee 
members who called on Mr. Roosevelt last 
week went to the White House to give him 
a picture of political conditions. Contrary 
to some reports, Mr. Roosevelt did not 
do all of the talking. Their chief com- 
plaints were aimed at the setup which 
Leon Henderson placed in the States when 
he ran the Office of Price Administration. 

National Committeemen were boiling, 
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too, about the way the Office of Civilian 
Defense has been organized in some areas. 
Although the workers are voluntary, the 
Committee members contended that the 
OCD sometimes had been converted into a 
Republican organization. They agreed that 
many of their complaints about OPA had 
been removed when Mr. Henderson went 
out and former Senator Prentiss Brown, 
Democrat, went in. 

They did not get to tell their full story 
to Mr. Roosevelt. But they got part of it 
off their chest before he took over the 
conversation. He told them that in war- 
time the country needs a national govern- 
ment rather than a party government, that 
with the war on he had a job to do and 
was doing it the best he could. 

Former Gov. Culbert L. Olson, of Cali- 
fornia, mentioned a fourth term and Mr. 
Roosevelt said now was not the time to 
discuss it. That ended the talk. Some of the 
Committeemen went away disappointed, 
some were pleased. 

But the process of rounding up delegates 
for a fourth term is beginning. And the 
opposition to a fourth term is taking root 
with definite threats from some Southern- 
ers that they will not go along with the 
move. Frank C. Walker, in his combina- 
tion job of Postmaster General and chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, will be very busy in coming months. 
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His workers already are in the field. 

Other presidential visitors included 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
who came for a talk of international and 
postwar problems. Ambassador John Wi- 
nant brought the latest report on condi- 
tions in England. 

On March 4, Mr. Roosevelt invited a 
group of friends from Congress, the Army, 
Navy, and Government departments for a 
brief religious service marking the tenth 
anniversary of his first inauguration as 
President. The prayer that went up was 
for strength to contend against evil. 

A minor illness of the President pre- 
vented press conferences. He did much of 
his work by telephone and, by the time 
he had recovered, accumulating work de- 
manded all his time. Troubles for him 
were mounting in Congress, but they had 
not yet reached a blow-off stage. Meantime, 
one of his sons took up the argument. 

Lieut. Col. Elliott Roosevelt, on duty 
with the Army Air Forces in Africa, replied 
to the criticism of Representative Lam- 
bertson, of Kansas, a Republican, that 
the President’s sons were being kept out 
the war’s danger zone. 

“We, as soldiers, don’t care how much 
he disagrees with the President,” he wrote, 
“but for God’s sake let us fight without 
being stabbed in the back for the sake of 
politics.” 





- 
—Harris & Ewing 


FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL ALBUM: 10th WHITE HOUSE ANNIVERSARY 


Secretaries: Marvin Mcintyre, Miss Grace Tully, Stephen Early, 
Maj. Gen. Edwin Watson 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.”’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


the White 
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(Excerpts from the address made recently by Captain 
Rickenbacker before the New York State Legislature are re- 
produced here not because the ideas therein are novel but be- 
cause they represent, in my judgment, the views we shall hear 
when the troops come back from the war. Whether we agree 
or disagree, the fact remains that millions of American citizens 
will come back with a point of view such as Captain Ricken- 
backer is expressing, and the nation may well begin to prepare 
itself to understand that attitude and adjust itself accordingly. 
—David Lawrence.) 


BY CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


The symbol that has made America great—inspired 
throughout the generations by our forefathers, and which 
has woven its way through the history of these great 
United States like a golden thread—is comprised of im- 
agination, individuality, self-reliance, initiative and, last 
but not least, eternal but simple faith in the Supreme Being. 

As all of you have either heard or read of my Pacific 
mission, there is little need of my dwelling on that sub- 
ject with the exception of stating that after visiting with 
General MacArthur’s boys in New Guinea—Port Moresby 
—Buna and Gona—I returned to Australia, and then 
through the Fijis to Guadalcanal, a veritable hell-hole— 
as the rainy season had just started. 

Henderson Field runway is a metal strip that has been 
bombed and shelled for months, and is also the airplane 
graveyard of the Pacific, not only for enemy planes but 
our own as well. 

Dugouts were filled with mud and water. Men were 
working in jumpers without shoes or socks. Marines and 
soldiers were in the fox-holes with billions of mosquitoes. 
Malaria was prevalent, as was diarrhea. 

Here you will find a Catholic priest, Protestant preacher 
or a Jewish rabbi—all preaching the simple faith to 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews alike. 

Oh, men and women of America, if you could only 
understand what our boys—your boys and mine—are 
doing in those hell-holes throughout the Pacific and the 
burning sands of Africa, that your way of life may be pre- 
served, and the character that has made this nation great 
may be carried on, you would not worry about eight hours 
a day—overtime—or double time for Sundays and holi- 
days, for this is a life and death struggle for the welfare 
of this nation! 

Without victory—social security, old age pensions, 
wage and hour bills will mean nothing. 

France had her slow-down and sit-down strikes—had 
her social legislation, which I am not against—but they 
failed in the realization that without work -and without 
producing something of value, they could not last. 

Today, they are serfs and slaves of Hitler’s hordes. Mil- 
lions of men, women and children are starving. That goes for 
Holland, Belgium, the Scandinavian countries, Bataan, 
Corregidor, Hong Kong, Singapore and the Philippines. 
Accept your responsibilities with the privileges that 
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‘EQUALITY’ OF SACRIFICE 


you are enjoying. Remember patriotism without servic 
is a hollow word.... 

Do not let these boys come back from their graves ip 
these hell-holes scattered throughout the Pacific, and 
other parts of the world, and from the depths of the seven 
seas—do not let them come back and plague you for hay. 
ing failed in your obligation on the home front to give 
them more and more of everything that is needed to 
hasten a final victory. 

For we have the need to conduct ourselves now so that 
we can look those others in the face when they come home 
again—those who live to come home. 

I know you realize that I have said—and I say again— 
we have in the past several years spent billions of dollars 
to destroy self-reliance, initiative, imagination and in. 
dividuality, trying to plan the lives of 130,000,000 people 
by a superior few. 

Now we are spending billions to recreate self-reliance. 
initiative, imagination and individuality. ... 

As I have said before, if necessary to make us ap- 
preciate our duties, bring back the troops from the hell. 
holes of the world, place them in the factories—take the 
war workers, particularly those single men without de- 
pendents from eighteen to thirty-eight years of age, and 
place them in the fox-holes with the filth, vermin, diar. 
rhea, malaria and the Japanese, and I will guarantee you 
that our production will be increased, and much of it 
doubled—within thirty days. 

We would have no more feather-bedding—no more 
slow-downs—no more restrictions on effort. 

The perpetual slow-down in war industry caused by 
absenteeism—particularly in the aircraft industry, where 
it exceeds an average of 10 per cent—is probably the 
most flagrant abuse of our obligation since Pearl Harbor. 

In the Boeing factory alone, the day following Christ- 
mas, twenty-six per cent of the employes were absentees, 
and our aviators in those hell-holes are crying their eyes 
out for only a few more Flying Fortresses. 

In the Douglas plant there was an absenteeism of eleven 
thousand employes the day after Christmas—a shocking 
and deplorable condition. 

It is not the loss of individual man-hours that is so 
deadly, but the accumulated loss of thousands of hours on 
the production line of other employes caused by in- 
dividual absenteeism which, during the past year, has run 
well into hundreds of millions of man-hours. 

Cut this absenteeism in half and our fighting forces 
throughout the world will be grateful, as it will add suf- 
ficient planes and parts and other weapons for their use to 
hasten final victory, and save the lives of untold thousands 
of our boys. 

There is no absenteeism in the fox-holes in the jungles 
of the Pacific or the burning sands or mudholes of Africa, 
for if attempted there the absentees would get a bayonet 
in their bellies from their buddies... . 

Why should not our Congress show the common sense 
and intestinal fortitude now and clarify our labor laws 80 
that millions of innocent men and women will have the 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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for an end to special privilege for unions. 


same protection from our Government as do the racke- 


teers? 

Let America come back to the fundamentals that made 
it great. 

Let us all be realists instead of emotionalists, sentimen- 
talists or selfish, greedy human beings in this hour of our 
country’s need. 

Or must we wait until hundreds of thousands of the 
cream of our youth—sons, brothers, husbands and fathers 
—have been slaughtered and wrecked—mentally or physi- 
cally—before we recognize our duty? 

Yes, I am opposed to overtime pay for a forty-eight 
hour week during this life and death struggle. 

In times like these, I do not approve of overtime pay 
for a forty-eight hour week with present high wages, 
except for those men in the fox-holes, swamps, jun- 
gles, deserts, and the frozen north of the Aleutians, 
and Iceland, for they are the men making the supreme 
sacrifices. 

For there is little reason why those of us back home 
should not expend every effort and energy—if not for our 
boys in uniform then—at least—to save our own skins. 

Give the millions of honest men and women in this 
country an opportunity to do their best—they ask no 
more. 

And to the labor leaders who are so prone to criticize 
so feebly, I say petition your Government for the privi- 
‘ge of flying to the hell-holes of the Pacific and the bat- 
defields of North Africa, and see for yourselves as I 
have—then, and then alone will I listen to you—for I 
have earned my right to citizenship. 

And to those few scumunistic, synthetic communists 
in labor, commerce and Government, who are so prone to 
smear, I say—go back to Russia where you will find mil- 
lions of men and women willing to die and starve for 
their country in turning Hitler’s hordes from their land 
—there you will find how transparent you are.... 

We hear a lot nowadays, that in this war there must 
be “equality of sacrifice”. 

The phrase is false and demagogic—a hollow mockery. 
With what bitter laughter it must have been greeted at 
Guadalcanal—in New Guinea—and Tunisia. 

What sacrifice can you or I, or any man or woman in 
America, make that deserves to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the sacrifice of the boys in the hell-holes of 
the Solomons? 

Who dares to talk of sacrifice when he reads of the 
bodies of our young men being crushed under the weight 
of German tanks into the mud of Africa? 

. Yes—sacrifice—by putting a little of your swollen pay 
into the safest investment in the world. 

Sacrifice—by not taking your family out for a ride on 
Sunday afternoon. 

Sacrifice—by keeping your home only ten degrees 
warmer than the homes of England. 
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Sacrifice—by agreeing not to strike—but, of course, 
you can stay away from the job as many days as you want. 
This is what you read in your daily newspapers, and 


Comparison between so-called hardships on home front 
and suffering on battle front—Noted aviator calls 


hear on the radio, which will have its day of reckoning 
when the war is over and the boys come home. 

We are fighting to distribute the blessings of freedom 
to everyone—everywhere—all over the world. 

We are in a great and bloody crusade to export four 
freedoms—one of which is the freedom of speech. 

Yet freedom of speech at home is rapidly diminishing. 
It is not being forbidden by law. It is not being crushed 
out by a Gestapo. 

No, it is being subjected to much more subtle restraints 
and pressures. 

The Nazis and the Fascists long ago showed us the way 
to discourage unwelcome free speech. Strangle it by 
wrapping it in the flag. 

Smear it to death by crying aloud that it is an attack 
on the Fuehrer—that it gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy—that it promotes disunity. 

That is the modern technique for getting rid of trouble- 
some free speech... . 

I am not attacking unions. I am attacking a cancerous 
condition in our body politic—the attempt to impose one 
code of conduct on the mass of Americans—and a differ- 
ent—special code for the benefit of the privileged few. 

The demand for real sacrifice is from the inarticulate 
mass of American fathers, mothers and daughters—while 
special privileges and licenses are granted to the labor 
racketeer—the labor profiteer—and the labor loafer. 

I say you cannot have national unity unless the leader- 
ship of the nation sets an example of unity—and that lead- 
ership should include Industry, Labor and Government. 

You cannot demand that the mass of common folk shall 
think only of winning the war if the aristocracy of labor 
unionism is thinking only of more dues and more power 
—and the inner clique of bureaucracy is thinking only of 
a fourth term. 

Any administration that demands unity must begin by 
setting an example of unity. 

Any administration that talks of “equality of sacrifice” 
must honestly mean sacrifice by all, not sacrifice by the 
many for the financial and political advantage of the few.... 

I speak on behalf of the millions of honest men and 
women in unions who want their unions to stand clean and 
respected before the bar of American public opinion. 

I speak on behalf of the future leaders of the United 
States—our boys in Africa—in Australia—in Guadalcanal 
—New Guinea—the Aleutians—Iceland—England—China 
and India. 

1 say that this bloody war can be won only if we at 
home show that we deserve to have it won. Only if we 
have the intestinal fortitude to throw out the profiteers— 
punish the shirkers—and demand that there shall be a 
single—not a double—standard of justice in the United 
States—an even distribution of sacrifice on the home 
front imposed with a degree of political courage at home 
—comparable to the moral and physical courage being 
shown by our men abroad.... 

For what price social security from the cradle to the 
grave—if we dig our own graves in advance? 
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This country is planning an AEF for 
World War II that is two and one-half 
times as large as the AEF that went over- 
seas to tip the scales in World War I. 

In the last war, 2,000,000 Americans 
were sent overseas during the 18 months 
of this country’s participation. The Picto- 
gram shows that approximately 1,000,000 
men went overseas in the first vear of this 
war's AEP. By the end of the second year, 
about 2.700.000 will be overseas, and, by 
the end of the third year, the number will 
be up to 4,750,000. 

These figures are official. They are for the 
Army alone, excluding any Navy forces, 
Marines or Coast Guard forces overseas. 

The figures mean that an unprecedented 
movement of troops is beginning. During 
1943 and 1944 this movement will involve 
3.750.000 men, with enough besides to re- 
place all losses. 

To send so many men will require a vast 
amount of shipping. At eight tons of equip- 
ment per man, there will be needed at 
least 3,000 cargo shiploads of equipment 
just to transport the initial supplies for the 
AEF. Then there will be needed at least 
an additional 500 shiploads of equipment 
each month just to keep the men overseas 
supplied with food and munitions. There 
must be, in addition, enough shipping to 
replace losses from submarine attack. 

The Navy insists that its part of the job 
can be accomplished. Army officials are 
convinced that the planned AEF of 
4,750,000 men, added to the strength of 
the Allies, will be enough to win the war. 
As to the reasons why so many more men 
are needed for the AEF of World War IT 
than were required in World War I, offi- 
cials make these points: 

First, the AEF of World War I was 
fighting one war and could be concen- 
trated heavily in France. Now, as the Pic- 
togram shows, the new AEF is fighting two 
wars, on fronts all over the world. U.S. sol- 
diers are fighting or are manning outposts 
in 51 distant places. This dispersal cuts 
down the number available for one front. 

Next, the AEF of World War I landed 
unopposed and without losses at the de- 
barkation ports of France. This time, 
forced landings will be needed on heavily 
fortified coasts. American troops may 
have to fight their way against the Jap- 
anese into China. These tasks will mean 
losses and will require large forces. 

Finally, officials acknowledge that they 
do not know just how many men may be 
needed. Victory may come sooner than 
expected this time and may require fewer 
men, just as happened in 1918. 

But officials insist that the way to win 
with the smallest cost in lives is just this: 
To have an AEF big enough to make vic- 
tory certain in the shortest possible time. 
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OF A NATION ABOUT THE 48-HOUR-WEEK RULES 


|_| AT WAR |_| 


IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR EVERY 
MAJOR SPORT CONTRIBUTED ITS FULL 
QUOTA OF MEN TO THE DRIVING 
FORCE THAT MADE VICTORY POSSIBLE. 
JUST AS TODAY IN THE PRESENT 
TITANIC STRUGGLE EVERY SPORT HAS 
CONTRIBUTED TO SUCH READINESS 
AS THE COUNTRY HAS SHOWN FOR 
PRODUCTION AND FOR BATTLE. 


When the Marines landed on the 
bullet-swept wharf on Gavutu, one 
of the heroes who led the men in 
that epic adventure was Capt. 
Harry L. Torgerson, 29-year-old 
Long Islander, and a former foot- 
ball star. It was Torgerson who, 
single handed, entered the enemy 
position and threw TNT into 50 
Japanese dugouts. 


& * ® 


Lieut. Robert E. MacLeod, Chicago, 
who led the Marine air attack that 
bagged 21 enemy planes in a prelimi- 
nary attack on the Japanese airport on 
Guadalcanal was a former All-American 
football star at Dartmouth and played 
with the Chicago Bearsafter graduation. 


x * * 


‘“Competitive sports develop leader- 
ship, aggressiveness, initiative, the 
desire for conflict, the will to win 
in spite of tough opposition. All of 
these are qualities of military and 
naval leadership we’ll need in the 
men who lead our soldiers in to- 
morrow’s battles.’’ 

Colonel Theodore P. Bank 

Chief of Athletics and Recreation 

Branch U. S. Army 

(In Scholastic Coach) 


* :° F 


To build stronger production forces as 
well as front-line fighting forces, Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. has cooperated 
fully with the Government’s effort to 
extend participation in sports. The im- 
petus gained in this vital human factor 
of the nation’s war effort must not be 
lost through shortage of sports equip- 
ment. Very moderate allotments of 
materials for the manufacture of this 
equipment will take care of essential 
wartime requirements. 


Wi 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 





New York and other leading cities 
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(Many employers and employes are go- 
ing to be affected by the new rules of the 
War Manpower Commission calling for a 
minimum wartime work week of 48 hours, 
if feasible. The rules are being applied in 
32 areas of labor shortage and on a na- 
tionwide basis to lumber and to metal 
mining, with the exception of iron. The 
wartime work-week rules probably will be 
extended later to cover other areas, other 
entire industries, involving thousands of 
additional employers.) 


This leads to the question: What should 
employers do now about the new 48- 
hour-week regulations? 


First, if you are an employer, you should 
determine whether you are in one of the 
32 areas or two industries now affected by 
the minimum wartime work week. If you 
are, then you should take stock of your 
establishment and decide whether the 
longer work week would increase produc- 
tion, release workers for other jobs or 
otherwise aid the war effort. Employers 
outside the 32 labor shortage areas and 
two industries involved are not required 
to extend their work week until the order 
is applied to their areas. 


If you are an -mployer in one of the 32 
areas or two industries, do you have 
to act before April 1? 


If you find that you can increase efficien- 
cy, without releasing workers, by going on 
a 48-hour week, you are supposed to do so 
as soon as practicable. You need make no 
report to the War Manpower Commission. 


In case you find you cannot lengthen your 
work week without releasing workers, you 
should report this fact to your area or 
regional WMC director before April 1. 
This report should include a_ proposed 
schedule for releasing the employes, show- 
ing the type of work done by each. No 
workers should be released because of a 
longer work week until your release sched- 
ule is approved by your WMC director. 
It may be some time after April 1 before 
you receive a reply, but you have com- 
plied with the rules when you submit your 
release schedule. You are not supposed to 
hire any workers until you reach the mini- 
mum wartime work week. You can dis- 
charge workers for normal reasons 


Do these area directors have authority 
to make rulings and grant exemptions? 


Yes. Your dealings should be with these 
field representatives, and not with the 
Washington headquarters. They have con- 
siderable leeway in deciding on cases. Ap- 
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peals from rulings of area directors may 
be taken to regional directors and thence 


to the WMC in Washington. 


The WMC policy is not to force workers 
out of their jobs unless suitable employ. 
ment is awaiting them. Efforts will be made 
through the United States Employment 
Service to place in employment those on 
release schedules. 


Suppose it is not possible for you to go 
on a 48-hour week, how would you 
get an exemption? 


You will not be required to adopt a 48- 
hour week if this would be impracticable 
in view of the nature of your operations, 
would not contribute to reduction of your 
labor requirements or would conflict with 
any federal, State or local law or regula- 
tion. If you are on a minimum wartime 
work week that is less than 48 hours and 
feel that you are making the maximum use 
of your workers, you need not communi- 
cate with the WMC, so long as no release 
of workers is involved. An employer's 
honest estimate of what constitutes the 
minimum wartime work week for his es- 
tablishment puts him in compliance with 
the WMC rules until an area or regional 
director advises to the contrary. 


On the other hand, if an employer feels 
that he is not getting the maximum use 
out of his workers, but for some reason 
cannot adopt the longer week, he is sup- 
posed to ask his WMC director for a spe- 
cial exemption. This might be the case 
of an employer who could not get enough 
materials to operate longer hours. Of 
course, you do not have to report to the 
WMC if you automatically are exempt as 
the employer of fewer than eight workers, 
or part-time or farm workers or of youths 
under 16 vears of age. 


Do all employes in a plant or establish- 
ment have to work 48 hours? 


Again, individual cases are open to special 
rulings by area or regional directors. But, 
in general, if you are an executive or an 
administrative or professional employe, 
you are covered by the order as well as 
other workers where the regulations af- 
fect a business. But there will be cases 
where individual employes or departments 
of an establishment are allowed to work 
shorter hours than others. Also, if your 
business requires more workers at busy 
periods of the day or is open only a few 
hours a day, you may be eligible for 
exemption on the ground that a 48-hour 
week is impracticable in view of your op- 
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INTERCEPTS THE “BURN” 
OF THE INVISIBLE U.V. RAYS 


WINGING through the rarefied 
atmosphere of high altitudes on long 
flights, our men of the air can suffer 
severe sunburn induced by the in- 
visible Ultra-Violet Rays. The risk is 
removed when aviators are protected 
by cockpit and turret enclosures of 
Aero-Quality Lumarith, the transpar- 
ent plastic specially processed to ab- 


sorb the “burning” rays. ... Lumarith 
plastics are known for their great 
versatility. As a case in point, while 
Aero-Quality Lumarith screens 
out the severe sunburning Ultra- 
Violet Rays, regular Lumarith trans- 
mits up to 80% of these rays for 
such applications as hospiials, animal 
husbandry and agriculture. 


PLASTICS DIVISION: CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 


Ie Pote”’ Name tt Flee 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 180 Madison Ave., New York City, a division of Celanese Corporation of America Sole Producer of 
Celluloid* (cellulose nitrate plastics, film base and dopes) ... Lumarith* (cellulose acetate plastics, film base, insulating, laminating and transparent 
packaging material and dopes)...Lumarith* E. C. (ethyl cellulose molding materials)... *Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. of. epresentatives: 
Cleveland, Dayton, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., Leominster, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa. 

Copyright 1943, Celanese Celluloid Corporatior: 











CHEMURGCIC RUBBER « INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS « INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL COLORS « SYNTHETIC RESINS 





. « « TONS OF CHEMURGIC RUBBER 
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The sun, beating down on limitless 
acres of bountiful American soil... the 
rain, quickening to life the seeds of 
easily grown and harvested plants.. . 
the “know-how” of RCI chemists, skilled 
in juggling the complex formulae of 
synthetic compounds—from these 
wholly native elements has come new, 
timely and practical relief for America’s 
rubber problem . . . Agripol, the che- 
murgic synthetic rubber. In fact, Agri- 
pol, in scores of industrial applications, 
is even better than natural rubber— 





more resistant to oil and heat, less sus- 
ceptible to weathering! Already being 
produced in volume, and capable of 
being fabricated with existing equip- 
ment of rubber goods manufacturers, 
Agripol is obviously a vitally important 
material of war. RCI presents it 
proudly as another contribution to 
America’s victory program. 

REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other 
Plants: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; South 


San Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Liverpool, 
England; Sydney. Australia 
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Question 


of the Weel. 


With increasing demands for larger food 
production, farmers face the problem of 
labor shortage as experienced workers 
leave for jobs in war factories or are 
drafted. Bills before Congress propose that 
essential farm labor be granted military 
deferment and that men in the armed 
forces be furloughed for farm work. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked spokesmen for large organi- 
zations, members of Congress and others 
the following question 

Should Congress require military 
deferment of experienced agricultural 
workers and the furloughing of others 
already in the armed services for 
farm production purposes? 

Answers were printed last week. More 
are presented herewith. 














M. W. Thatcher 


St. Paul, Minn.; Vice Chairman, National 
Farmers Union Executive Council; President, 
National Federation of Grain Co-opera- 
tives, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

Our weakest front will be food. Cer- 
tainly Congress should defer experienced 
agricultural workers and furlough others 
now in service to meet agricultural pro- 
duction requirements. But with one-third 
of the farmers producing 80 per cent of 
the total production, the second third pro- 
ducing 14 per cent, and the last third 6 
per cent, why does 
Congress believe in 
horizontal price in- 
creases as the most 
essential prop to pro- 
duction? 

In the lower two- 
thirds of the farms 
will be found hoard- 
ed family man power M. W. THATCHER 
unable to procure 
banker’s credit. There are at least 1,500,- 
000 farm families without banking credit, 
wanting to greatly increase production, if 
Congress will appropriate $500,000,000 for 
this purpose, just as it did for industry. 





Louis J. Taber 


Columbus, Ohio; Master, The National 
Grange, 1923-1941; Member, President’s 
Agricultural Conference, 1924-25, 


answers: 

Next to the importance of equipment 
and personnel at the front is the question 
of adequate food supplies for ourselves 
and our fighting forces around the world. 
Food does not produce itself. 

It is imperative that we take no chances. 
Experienced farm help should be deferred. 
Skilled agricultural workers in the service, 
who are over 28 or who can be furloughed 
from nearby places, should be returned to 
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Chevrolet trucks on 
duty in the North 
African campaign. 


A LINE OF “HUSKIES”’ 
ON HITLER’S TRAIL 


“Somewhere in Africa” these and other long lines of Chevrolet 
trucks are moving forward with our fighting men in irresistible pursuit 
of the Axis. ... And all over the embattled world Chevrolet-built 
airplane engines, anti-aircraft guns, armor-piercing shells and other 
war equipment are likewise serving side by side with our fighting 
men. ... They’re the world’s best fighting men, and they deserve 
the world’s best equipment—in a great, growing, inexhaustible 
stream—in VOLUME FOR VICTORY! 


CHEVROLET 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


BUILDING ARMS THE QUALITY WAY—FOR QUALITY MEANS LIVES TODAY 















200 Years Aygo... 
Johi Harris started something 


ABOUT TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO John Harris was planning 
the town he later founded, Harrisburg, on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. Harris was one of the handful of men in the colonies who 
first realized the necessity of strengthening local defenses — and 
then did something about it. He wrote repeatedly to provincial and 
state officials urging increases in both personnel and material for 
the home guard. To the Revolution, which interrupted his plans for 
converting “Harris Ferry” to Harrisburg, he gave liberally — without 
stint—of his time, money, and influence. {] He was a strong supporter 
of our first four-star general, George Washington. To both men, win- 
ning the war came first; all else was secondary. At last in 1785 
Dauphin County was created and John Harris saw his postponed 
plans come true. Harrisburg became the county seat. {| The spirit 
of John Harris has never left Harrisburg. His city, and his namesake 
steel manufacturer, hold winning the war as job Number One! Not 
weeks or months but years before Pearl Harbor a major 
part of the production of Harrisburg Steel Corporation 
was devoted to the armed services. John Harris would 
have approved. He really put us on the track of winning 
our Army-Navy “E” for excellence in production. 


HARRISBURG STEEL 


CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








agriculture for planting and harvesting 
If America is certain to eat, there must 
be sufficient man power on the farm. 


Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Education and Labor and Banking and 
Currency, 

answers: 

I do not believe Congress should require 
deferment of any particular group of 
workers on a blanket basis. To do go 
would destroy the 
main strength of the 
Selective Service Act, 
which is the fact that 
a@ man’s neighbors, 
who are most fa. 
miliar with him, de. 
cide whether his work 
is vital to the war ef- 
fort. I think the pro- 
posed furlough of 
farm boys in the services would create 
an impossible administrative problem for 
the War Department. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR BALL 


Senator Bankhead 


(Dem.), Ala.; Chairman, Senate Committee 

on Irrigation and Reclamation; Member, 

Senate Committees on Agriculture, Ap- 

propriations, and Banking and Currency, 
answers: 

I favor the passage of the two bills spon- 
sored by me. One of them is to defer all 
bona fide farm workers for the balance of 
this year. There is an increased demand 
for agricultural commodities, with a re- 
duction of more than 3,000,000 farm 
workers. 

I favor the bill to furlough farm labor 
because I know of no other way to get ex- 
perienced farm workers. The quantity of 
our food supply for our Army, our civilian 
population and Lend-Lease obligations 
depends upon the passage of the two bills. 


L. A. Van Bomel 


New York City; President, National Dairy 
Products Corp., 
answers: 

I believe military deferment of exper- 
enced agricultural workers and the fur- 
loughing of others already in the armed 
services for farm production purposes 1s 
necessary if civilians, our armed forces, 
allies and dependent peoples are to have 
enough essential foods. 

There is no substi- 
tute for experienced 
farm labor in ade- 
quate amounts. Short- 
age of farm machin- 
ery requires the use 
of experienced labor 
to make out with such 
machinery as is avail- —Acme 
able. It is possible to L. A. VAN BOMEL 
lose the war and 
wreck the peace unless something is done. 
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FoR MOST PEOPLE, these flags give the 
signal to take cover. 

But not for railroad men. 

During the past winter, near-record 
snowfalls blanketed important indus- 
trial areas. Yet American railroads hauled 
record-breaking tonnages of vital freight 
over long distanees with clocklike regu- 


Because wartime travel is heavy, please purchase 
tickets early—cancel promptly if plans change— 
travel light and in mid-week—whenever you... 


Copyright 1943, The Pullman Company 


Warning ! 


larity. And Rail-Pullman carried an aver- 
age of almost 30,000 troops nightly plus 
25 per cent more civilian passengers 
than were carried before the war began. 

Fair weather or foul, in peace or in 
war, America looks to Rail-Pullman for 
safe, dependable transportation. There 
is no substitute! 


* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS REGULARLY! & 


















ANY a time, when the going got tion” geography. The earth, and all 





tough, you’ve probably given 


your child a helping hand with his 


the people on it, have become a global 





community. And rather a small one, 





homework in geography. at that. 





But now the picture is reversed. Barriers have been leveled off. 


















Today your child can help you with Oceans are small bodies of water 
your geography ‘ ' a 
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AN 
From New York to Chungking, China, by 
train and ship, is about 11,300 miles—at 
least a month-long voyage. 












































Today it takes /ess time to travel from 
New York to Moscow by plane than from 
New York to Miami by train. 






His modern geography book is 
unfolding to him a world that didn’t 
exist when you went to school. A 





™ world, for example, in which planes 












are spanning the Atlantic in a matter 








of 400 minutes—and a man can travel 





By swift long-range plane —via Fair- 


am =in less time than he can go from New banks, Alaska—Chungking lies only 7500 
4 rapase ’ miles, or 38 hours, from New York. 
York to Miami by train—and the 


me route from New York to Bombay is 
A not a 3-week voyage past Gibraltar 
MS and Suez, but a 40-hour flight where 
sam the way stations are Iceland, Oslo, 
Wee and Moscow. 
3 In this new world, the 
@ geography you studied as a child has 
2% been supplemented by today’s “‘avia- 


from New York to Moscow by plane 


separating nations which must now 
become either friendly neighbors or 
close enemies. No spot on the globe 
is more than 60 hours distant from 
your local airport! 

This is the world your child is 
being taught at school. And it is our 


“rowboat” 


world, as it really is. 
* * * * * 


the Consolidated plants in Fort Worth and San Diego, 


QUICK FACTS FOR almost 409% are women. 
AIR-MINDED READERS . . . 


Consolidated was the first to build long-range 
bombers and huge transport planes by mass-pro- 
duction methods, on a moving assembly line. 


There are two American four-engine bombers 
flying on today’s world battle fronts. One is the 
Flying Fortress (B-17), designed by Boeing. The 
other is the Liberator (B-24), designed by Con- ° a , 

solidated. - 

Liberator bombers and transport planes have 
broken all records for both trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific flight. One Liberator flew to London 
in 400 minutes. Another flew from Australia to 
the U.S. in 35 hours and 53 minutes. 


Consolidated has been a big-plane builder for 
more than 15 years. The company is 20 years 
old. Today, in addition to the Liberator (B-24), 
Consolidated also builds the Catalina (PBY) 
Navy patrol bomber, the Coronado (PB2Y) Navy 
patrol bomber, and the Liberator Express (C-87), 
transport version of the Liberator bomber. 


The globe-girdling Consolidated Liberator, 
dubbed “Gulliver,” which carried Wendell Willkie 
on his 31,000-mile round-the-world flight, was 
the first plane in history to span Siberia and cut 
across the Gobi Desert and Mongolia, the first to 
fly from China to the U.S. via Alaska. 


AIRCRAFT 


Of the many tens of thousands of aircraft workers at 








YOUR CHILD CAN SHOW YOU A NEW WORLD 





We must quickly learn to under- 
stand it. For only then can we look 
beyond the horizons of the present 
toward the future and its promise. 

One thing is already as clear as 
though written in mile-high letters in 
the sky. Our growing air power is 
today becoming a mighty weapon in 
our hands for Victory. Tomorrow it 
will be one of the implements with 
which freedom-loving nations can 
help build and enforce an enduring 
peace. 











A German bomber squadron based in 
Norway could, by flying approximately the 
same distance, bomb Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, or Seattle. 






It is this vision which today inspires 
the tens of thousands of American 
men and women whose life and job it 
is to build the finest aircraft in the 
world, faster than they have ever been 
built before. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
San Diego, California . Fort Worth, Texas 


Tucson, Arizona, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


* 


The Consolidated Aircraft plants at Fort Worth and 
San Diego cover so uch space that company messen- 
gers are equipped with bicycles and motor scooters, 


Through the use of wood plastics, Consolidated 
is now saving 200 pounds of precious aluminum 
in the construction of each Liberator bomber. 


How fast will the planes of tomorrow fly? 
A new wind tunnel is now nearing completion 
on the West Coast which will enable aircraft 
manufacturers to test planes flying at speeds 
approaching that of sound itself — 741 m.p.h.! 


. . . 
On Consolidated's assembly lines there will soon 


be gigantic planes which will literally dwarf even 
the huge Liberator. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE LIBERATOR, 
CORONADO, CATALINA, LIBERATOR EXPRESS 
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CALLING 45,000,000 TAXPAYERS 


Boss of Treasury’s Collectors Reminds Citizens of Their Duty 


Mr. Sullivan's expectation 
that income levy will bring 
$4,800,000,000 in March 


A memo to taxpayers from the Big Boss 
of the Tax Collectors—John L. Sullivan, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
under the supervision of Mr. Morgenthau. 

Mr. Sullivan speaking: 

You have a date with the Tax Collec- 
tor on March 15, an engagement that may 
be a sort of farewell to the old way and hail 
to the new. Pay-as-you-go taxes probably 
will be in effect long before March of next 
vear, with collections of the tax from your 
income as you get it. In that case the check 
you will send the Government then, if any, 
will be a great deal smaller, on the average, 
than the one you are mailing this year. 

Forty-five million men and women are 
expected to file returns this year. Last 
year the number was 26,000,000. The in- 


crease is more than two-thirds. The amount 
of the tax is much larger than it was last 
year. You know why. The stake involved 
in this war is the greatest in history. The 
cost of the war is the greatest; the num- 
ber of taxpayers involved in financing it, 
the largest. 

I (Mr. Sullivan continues) believe you 
are coming through 100 per cent with the 
$5,000,000 tax checks the 
Treasury expects. 

Let me tell vou a few things about the 
magnitude of the 
making. 

Cost. In round figures, you will have 
paid $4,800,000,000 into the Treasury by 
the end of March. Of this. about $2,100,- 
000,000 is expected 
$2.700,000,000 from corporations. I am 
counting in these totals about $170,000,000 
paid in January 


returns and 


contribution you are 


from individuals, 


and February by indi- 
viduals; also a spill-over—possibly $600,- 
000,000—into April. By that is meant 
thousands of mailbags crammed with your 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


IS THAT THE 
TAX ON THIS YEARS 
INCOME OR LAST 

YEARS ? 


/ WAT DIFFERENCE 
/ DOES IT MAKE? its 
a PULL 
BAG. 
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returns which cannot be opened, checked 
and counted in the dollar total in Mareh 

They April each year 
More will spill over this year, it is thought, 
than before. For that, the chief reason is 

Number of returns. You will send, w: 
believe, 2,200,000 


spill over into 


returns into our Ch- 
cago Collector’s office alone. Last vear, you 
sent 1,700,000 there. Everywhere else, the 
story is much the same. We have stepped 
up the increase from last year: some of 
the big offices, last year and this year, 
for instance: 

Boston, from 1,200,000 returns filed last 
year to 1,500,000 expected this year; Los 
Angeles, from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000; first 
New York district, from 1,100,000 to 
1,300,000: Philadelphia, from 1,100,000 to 
1,500,000; Newark, N.J., from 1,000,000 
to 1,270,000. 

Tax Collectors’ forces. To handle your 
returns as promptly as possible, we have 
hired 5,500 additional workers this year. 
On the Bureau’s rolls are 34,700 employes; 
half of this army attends only to income 
tax collections. In addition to the 64 
Collectors’ offices, we have opened 258 
and regional offices; last March 
there were only 30. We are opening more 
as fast as we can get the personnel. Soon 
there will be 353. 

Even so, the Tax Collectors’ forces will 
be overwhelmed by the avalanche of re- 
turns—you were a bit late in filing this 
year and your returns will come almost all 


branch 
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FAMOUS LIFE LINES 








DUTCH GUIANA, important link in 
our South Atlantic life line, is 
guarded by U. S. Troops. Here in 
a lookout post built high in the 
trees of the Surinam bush, Amer- 
ican soldiers spot any strange activity 
in the surrounding jungle. 




















U. S. ARMY JEEPS, command cars, 
tank destroyers, tanks—in fact every 
type of motorized military vehicle— 
have “life lines"—brake, fuel and 
lubrication tubes and many other 
parts—by Bundy. Photo shows Marine Corps 
landing operations on a South Pacific island. 
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= is a fluid war. Every day pre- 
sents new problems of strategy and 
tactics... and may call for production 
of wholly new weapons and equip- 
ment. Industry, too, must be fluid .. . 
ready to change overnight to meet 
any condition. 

Here at Bundy we are adjusting 
constantly to new demands, to new 
uses for Bundy Tubing. Many types 
of mechanical and structural tubing 
for Army and Navy equipment are 
available . . . others can be made. 


Right now, fuel and lubrication life 


BUNDY 


ENGINEERED TO 


BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including ;," O. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 





7 * 
| a 


a 
Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


lines of Bundy Tubing are used on 
jeeps, tanks, PT boats, mine sweepers, 
warplanes. Refrigerants for chilling 
food and cooling powder rooms pass 
through lines of Bundy Tubing. And 
wherever hydraulic pressure must be 
transmitted . . . in tank destroyers, 
motor vehicles of all kinds . . . Bundy 
Tubing is on the job. 


We are prepared to meet new re- 
quirements, new specifications on 
short notice. If you need tubing for 
war products consult Bundy first. 


Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit. 


TUBING 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 





BUNDY ELECTRICWELD steel 
tubing. Single - walled — butt 
welded — annealed. Available 
in sizes up to and including 
2" O. D. Can be furnished tin- 
coated outside in smaller sizes. 


: 
: 


Official U. S. Marine Corps Photograph 





Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Forces 


PROPELLERS for American warplanes 
more and more frequently have some of 
their “life lines’ — their control tubes, 
air-bleeder tubes and de-icer tubes — 
of Bundy Tubing. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds 
Get in Your Scrap 


BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled from two strips, 
joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 
Available in all Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
side—steel outside; Monel outside—steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including 5," O. D. 














This fish helps flyers 
see in the dark 


EarLy in the war RAF night fighters proved that Vitamin A 
sharpens the night vision of flyers deficient in this vitamin. 

Up to this time, imported cod and halibut oils had supplied most 
of this country’s Vitamin A, but soon after we discovered shark livers 
a far richer source. Result: Shark livers jumped from 35¢ a pound 
to $9.20 and the fish oil industry on the Pacific Coast boomed. 

Today, billions of units of Vitamin A are going to British and | 
U.S. flyers—thanks in part to the Northern Pacific Railway. Each | 
month this railway delivers to Eastern pharmaceutical 
houses vital shipments of 50-gallon drums of shark 
liver oil, each drum valued up to $5,000. 












Doing jobs like this—jobs that bring Victory daily 
nearer—has earned this railway the nationwide repu- 
tation—‘‘Main Street of the Northwest”! 
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at once. Carloads of them will be delivered 
at each big Collector’s office. Men and 
women employes will work day and night, 
including Sundays, for weeks, receiving 
and recording returns and putting your 
checks in the bank. 

Forms by the millions. More than one- 
fifth of a billion tax forms were printed 
this year in anticipation of your returns, 
The job was so big that the Government 
Printing Office, biggest print shop in the 
world, farmed out a lot of it to private 
concerns. 

You want to keep a copy of your re- 
turn, so at least two forms had to be 
printed for each of you. That was the 
minimum: we printed many more. Here’s 
the circulation, roughly, of Income Tax 
Forms since January 1: 

Form 1040, 93,000,000 copies: Form 
1040-A, 92,000,000; Instructions for Form 
1040, 45,000,000; Form 1040-F (farmers) , 
8.300.000; Form 1120 (corporations) , 
3,500,000; Form 1065 (partnerships), 
3.500.000; Form 1099 (information as to 
payments), 119,000,000—and so on, to a 
grand total of nearly 370,000,000. 

Your lines at Collectors’ offices are 
longer than ever before. We are doing 
what we can to wait on you promptly, but, 
when all of you rush the offices at the 
same time, delay is bound to follow. We 
are trying to speed you along the line. 
Let me illustrate with a personal experi- 
ence, 

On September 14 of last year, I called 
on the Collector at Boston. It was the 
day before the dead line for payment of 
the third installment. Hundreds of men 
and women, paying in cash, were in the 
building. I had to wait 20 minutes to get 
on an elevator. Then I spent 80 minutes 
in line before reaching the desk. 

That experience was enough. Now we 
are putting all Collectors’ offices on the 
ground floor—no more elevators to wait 
for. We are providing separate exits. We 
are doing everything we can think of to 
keep the lines moving. Next year we 
hope 

But, next year, the picture may be 
changed somewhat by pay-as-you-go taxes. 
Changed, so far as the amount of tax 
payments on March 15 are concerned. 
But I doubt if the lines will be much 
shorter. Come earlier next year, if you can, 
and avoid the rush. 

(End Sullivan memo.) 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 








162nd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on March 5, 1943. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 

February 17, 1943 Treasurer 




















Bruiser 













x ‘ 
This is the Vega Ventura,a tough duced by Vega. It carries a bellyful 
looking, tough acting new bomber _ of destruction in its whopping 
; with some definite family charac- bomb bay and throws 50 caliber 
' teristics. It /ooks like the Hudson death from five gun positions. 
only bigger. It’s sleek and power- 7 : ; 
. ful, with stamina in every spar. It United States and Royal Air Force 
- acts like the speedy,record-breaking Pilots can tell much more about 
0 airline Lodestar only faster and this deadly bomber in the days to 
a more maneuverable. In action it’s come, and they will in stories of 
a bruiser, the biggest, hardest-hit- blasted Axis supply lines, smashed 
" ting bomber yet designed and pro- Axis tanks and silenced Axis guns. 
in 
' A subsidiary of Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 
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Copyright, 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Vera Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif. Members Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 











What if takes 


fo move a division 


F, like the eagle, you could look 
down on the amount of railroad 
equipment it takes to move a single 
armored division, here is what you 


would see... 75 trains! 


Many passenger trains, many freight 
trains—all required to move just one 
division. For a division takes all its 
equipment with it—tanks, jeeps, ar- 
mored cars, supply trucks, tractors, 
anti-aircraft guns many things. And 
its men, numbering about 12,000, 


need berths in which to sleep! 


What’s 


more, when this division 


% 26,611 in the Armed Forces 


21 have given their lives for * 


their country 
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moves by rail, it moves as a unit— 
that is, trains following one another 
a few minutes apart. 


Now, in terms of trains, those 75 
taken out of civilian service and put 
into military service, are about equal 
to the number of passenger trains 
running daily over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between two of the busiest 
places on the face of the globe—New 
York and Washington. 


Multiply this one division by the 
many moving in this country and 
you can understand why... you may 








have difficulty getting a berth... or 
be obliged to stand in a coach... 
or arrive at your destination late. In 
fact, demand for equipment is now 
so great that on arriving at terminals 
cars must be put right back into ser- 
vice, so you may find them not quite 
so spic and span as we would like. 
Housekeeping facilities are adequate 
but there’s not always time. 

But Americans are taking all this like 
good soldiers. For they know this 1s 
a war of movement, and that move- 
ment begins right here—in America, 
on the rails. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ow 


Serving the Nation 











lreasons that the farmer 
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Special 
Report 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


ARE THE FARMERS UNDERPAID? 
A COMPARISON WITH CITY INCOME 


America is riding the high road to in- 
flation because of an argument. It is an 
argument between the farmer and the city 
man. Each contends that the other is get- 
ting too much out of the war. Each thinks 
that the other is gouging him. Each thinks 
that, comparatively speaking, the war has 
not sufficiently improved his own economic 
situation. 

This continuing dispute finds its expres- 
sion in demands for higher farm prices 
and higher wages, and, particularly, in the 
and city worker 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 





HIGHER THE MOUNTAIN, DEEPER THE VALLEY 


give to justify such demands. If food prices 
rise, labor insists on a fatter pay envelope. 
When wages go up, the farmer argues that 
the city man can afford to pay more for 
his food. He argues, too, that he is entitled 
to a larger share of what the city man 
spends. 

The result is that price rises produce 
wage rises and wage rises send prices up 
again, which produces another demand for 
increased wages. That process is the in- 
flationary spiral in its crudest and most 
virulent form. 

The inflationary trend, and the argu- 
ments behind it, raise the. question of who 
is right, who has gained the more from 
the war. Let’s take the official figures 
compiled by the Government and _ see. 

In terms of dollars, the farmers’ net in- 
come for 1942 was $11,300,000,000; that 


MARCH 12, 1943 


of city dwellers, $106,400,000,000. For 
both, it was the best year on record. The 
farmers’ income more than doubled be- 
tween the time the war began in 1939 and 
the present. That income had risen 118 
per cent in three years. The increase for 
the nonfarm population was only 60 per 
cent. The farmers’ net income was 14 per 
cent greater than in the best year of the 
last war. As compared with that period, 
the city dwellers’ income, however, had 
risen 64 per cent. 

These figures deal with all the people on 
and off the farms. But farm folk 
number 29,048,000, while there 
are 104,917,000 in the nonagri- 
cultural population. 

On a per capita basis, farm- 
ing yielded every man, woman 
and child on the farms $389 last 
year, and persons off the farms 
$1,014 each. This was an increase 
in the farm per capita of 129 per 
cent for the period of the present 
war. Nonfarm income per person 
gained 54 per cent in the same 
period. Both figures were substan- 
tially greater than at the peak 
of the last World War. 

Purchasing power of income, 
the “real income,” in terms of 
what dollars will buy, offers an- 
other basis for comparison. On 
this basis, the farmer could buy 
77 per cent more in 1942 than in 
1939. The real income of city 
people, meanwhile, rose only 32 
per cent. Compared with the peak of the 
last war, the farmer was 67 per cent better 
off, and the city man 40 per cent. All of 
this, of course, is an average covering all 
people. 

Farm family incomes, to state the com- 
parison in still another way, averaged $782 
in 1939 and $1,867 in 1942, a jump of 139 
per cent. City family incomes during that 
period climbed from $1,507 to $2,322, a 
gain of 54 percent. Again, these figures 
lump the high incomes with the low in- 
comes. 

Now, all in all, the picture presented 
thus far is hardly one of poverty for either 
the farmer or the city dweller. It would ap- 
pear that either has little to complain 
about. But the farmer does complain. And 
his complaint is directed at the factory 
worker, the union man, and the wages 
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History repeats itself. During 
World War I The Fyr-Fyter 
Company papeltied hundreds 
of thousands of Fyr-Fyter 
Extinguishers for the Army 
and Navy. World War II finds us 
again engaged in 100% war work on 
a far greater scale. We are producing 
to the limit to help out-produce the Axis. 
And when the story of victory is written, 
our increased manvfactaring facilities 
will again provide an improved and en- 
larged line of fire extinguishers for civil- 
ian needs, Until that day is here, our en- 
tire organization is dedicated to one 
cause only—VIC 


R. C. Iddings 
President 





Borden Company 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 21, 
1943, at eleven o'clock 
A.M. (Eastern War Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, 
March 24, 1943, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock, 

The stock transfer books will not 


1 , 

be closed The Borden Company 
WALTER H. REBMAN, senha Al 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
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(QviMERCIAL 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06'4 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
April 1, 1943, to stockholders of record at the 


iT [RUST 


close of business March 10, 1943. The trans- 
fer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1943. The transfer books will 
not close. Checks will be mailed 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


February 25, 1943. 








he receives. What about that factor? 

The monthly earnings of the factory 
worker advanced about 75 per cent in the 
three years that followed 1939, while the 
farmer’s net income was rising by 118 
per cent. The wage worker’s increase was 
somewhat greater than that for the non- 
farm population as a whole. 

The farmer’s share of the national in- 
come was just short of 10 per cent in 1942, 
this for a group that comprises 22 per 
cent of the population. In 1939, farm in. 
come was 7 per cent of the national income, 
distributed among 23 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Stated another way, 78 per cent 
of the people, those off the farms, had 90 
per cent of the national income in 1942, 
while in 1939 77 per cent of the people 
had 93 per cent of the income. 

This disparity has been a_ constant 
source of irritation to the farmer. His 
spokesmen always have made it the basis 
for demands for higher farm prices. 

Here, however, another factor enters 
the situation. 

The farmer had an income goal for 
years. It was expressed in a ratio between 
farm and nonfarm incomes that would put 
the farmer in the same income position he 
enjoyed just before the last war, a period 
during which farm prices were relatively 
high and the cost of the things the farmer 
buys were relatively low. This income goal, 
called “parity,” was the one sought by the 
Administration in its farm programs from 


1933 until shortly after the present war 

LOOR AREA * started. 
. $size In 1939 the farmer’s income was 6 per 
— cent below the figure that would have 
reached that ratio. At the end of 1942, his 
of CITY BLOCK in ? income was 39 per cent above the ratio 


he had sought. That is, the farmer’s income 
position is more than a third above the 
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COMBINATION 
SCRUBBER 





That gives you some idea of the amazing speed of a Finnell level which he, and his spokesmen in Con- 
~ y & sp . 
‘ ‘ ‘ ° gress, defined for years as satisfactory. 
Scrubber-Rinser-Drier . . . of the vast saving in man-power that heatendiie. x ty type of femme, 00 
. 2 os e vt ” ’ 
is being effected in cleaning large-area floors of war production farm income increased in some cases far 
plants. This all-in-one cleaning unit, in the largest size, has a Ca- uneed ee ae ag Magee pc 
renee hole, 
pacity of 8,750 sq. ft. of floor per hour! Requires just one opera- 1939 and 1942. Going behind the averages, 
tor for the scrubbing, rinsing, and drying operations. we find these increases in net income after 


expenses: 
Nebraska and Illinois corn farms, 125 


If your plant is engaged in war work and has a floor-maintenance per cent; Iowa hog-dairy farms, 117 per 


problem such as providing safer floors for workers . . . conserving cent; winter wheat farms, 204; New York 

: . . . . dairy farms, 101; Texas black-prairie cot- 
man-power on the cleaning crew . . . keeping white floors white ton farms, 112; Wisconsin dairy farms, 128 } 
. . . cleaning floors in a plant on 24-hour production —talk it Georgia two-mule cotton farms, 129; Mis- 
over with the nearby Finnell man. He has the practical solution, sissippi Delta two-mule cotton farms, 


96; Virginia fire-cured tobacco farms, 179; 
wheat-corn livestock farms, 163; wheat- 
grain sorghum and livestock farms, 117; 


and it’s yours for the asking. 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, phone hog-beef breeding-fattening farms, 176; 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc hog-beef raising farms, 168. 

: y ies The farmer’s net income is reached, in 

3703 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. the figures on which this study is based, 


by taking his cash income as a starting 
point. To this, the agricultural economists 
add Government payments, the value of 


€ | ni 1 7 L L y Y g T a iN] | th [ BRANCHES the food grown on the farm and consumed f 
e IN ALL 


by the farm family, and the rental value 
Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL of the farmhouse. From this is deducted 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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Thank you Connecticut, thank you California, and thank you all the States between, 
ters , ; 
each of you helping us to push forward on our staggering war material program. 
for First in shipbuilding, first in heavy ordnance, and first in steel construction, we 
—- have a sense of pride and responsibility in the huge tasks committed to our care. 
pu 
he Each unit in the job calls for teamwork in many directions. For example, we 
‘lod take an order for gun elevating mechanisms. Immediately orders for necessar 
a g g y y 
m4 items in the mechanism are placed with 26 small-parts concerns in Texas, Illinois, 
oal, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
th , ; ' ge :, 
a Again, special marine work is needed for ships, and, in virtually the blink of an 
war eye, 17 New England shops convert from peacetime work to make the component 
parts, shops which normally make dry-cleaner apparatus, oil burners, coffee- 
per 
ave processing machinery, floor sanding devices, surgical instruments, shoe machinery 
his and textile looms. 
tio ‘ ‘ 
nt The flow of materials comes from Coast to Coast. Chemicals from the South, 
the coal from the Middle Atlantic States, ores from the Northwest, metallics from the 
-» Rocky Mountains. Virtually every product made in these United States is now 
net being assembled by Bethlehem to serve some part in America’s war machine. 
“ At the outbreak of the war Bethlehem Steel converted itself from a vast com- 
or 
en mercial producing enterprise to serve the war job. We know the wrenches of 
es, “ turning from the accustomed course, the difficulties, the myriad problems which 
ter a , , ; 
this involves. We, therefore, appreciate the achievement which has been made by 
25 you thousands of suppliers in meeting and bettering your schedules. 4 
* It is the work too of the men and women in the mills and offices, of the hard- 
rr 
ot- driven Government officials, and of Mrs. Housewife who gave her skillet to the 
8; scrap campaign. 
is- 
- As we push ahead on the greater tasks of the current year we do so in the 
’ 
19; consciousness that we are simply one of Uncle Sam’s family relying upon the 
.. 
ut help of you, and you, and you. And so, for help past and for help to come, we 
17; 
6: repeat, “Thank you!" 
in , 
od, 
ng 
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of * , 
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HOUSES BY THE HUNDRED 
ROLL 10 the Cumed Towed 








Fully pre-fabricated, demountable, portable houses . . . ready for 
troop quarters in as little as six man-hours after arrival ... roll 
across the country from coast to coast and beyond. 

Mobility — five complete huts to a truck and ten to a freight 
car —is just one of the reasons why these Texas Pre-Fab products 
are being used by the armed forces. Mighty important, too, is the 
Air-Space insulation that keeps the men of our armed forces 
warm in cold climates, cooler in tropical temperatures . . . the 
solid, weather resistant plywood construction ... designed to 
minimize the insect nuisance ...and an economy which is re- 
flected in a saving by government of $30 to $50 per man housed. 

To the men who live in them and to a government that must 
meet the expense, Victory Huts are an answer to one of the 
most important aspects of war — housing our fighting forces 
well, efficiently and economically. 





Housing Shortage Relief: Industries in crowded areas can 
help relieve housing shortage by purchase and installation 
now of Victory Homes—the civilian form of the 
Victory Hut. Send today—write, wire or 
telephone—for a complete descrip- 
tion contained in “Victory Huts and 
Homes'’’—also full information on 
how soon they can be erected in your 
locality and how compactly they can 
be shipped to you. 





























TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 
Datla, SEXtid 


MAKERS OF ‘‘“VICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘‘VICTORY’’ HOMES 

























































the cost of operating the farm, taxes, cost 
of machinery, wages paid to hired hands, 
and the cost of the various equipment and 
supplies which the farmer must buy. The 
difference is his net income, considered 
roughly comparable to the city man’s in. 
come. 

Just as wartime economic influences 
caused the changes in farm and city ip. 
come, so wartime controls have affected 
the income position of both groups. 

Price controls, or the lack of them, have 
been important. They have restrained the 
prices of the things the farmer buys, but 
have imposed few effective limits upon 
the prices he receives for his crops. Prices 
received have increased 91 per cent since 
1939. In the same period, the rise in prices 
of commodities bought by the farmer fo; 
use in production was but 41 per cent 
The resulting gain, multiplied by an ip. 
crease in total production, is the root of 
the farmer’s increased income. 

For the city man, the rapid increase jp 
farm prices has been reflected in his food 
bills. They have gone up 31 per cent. 

Taxes, too, affect both farmer and city 


Ray in Kansas City Star 
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worker. And they hit the latter the harder. 
The city man must pay a stiff income tax 
on income that is spent for rent and food. 
For his living quarters, the farmer pays 4 
relatively low local real estate tax, and 
the food he grows for home consumption 
naturally is not taxed at all. On a basis of 
last year’s average family incomes, the 
farmer pays little or no income tax, while 
the city worker with an equivalent stand- 
ard of living must pay what to him is a 
painful amount. 

The farmer’s demand for higher prices 
recently has been put on a new basis. He 
is asking for a higher percentage of the 
consumer’s dollar. After the farmer has 
sold his crops, additions to the price he 
receives are made to cover transportation, 
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A NEW SPORTS CAR? That would have 
been year before last—remember? Today in 
this young lady’s life, her foreman’s ap- 
proval is even more important than her 
newest boy friend’s. And a multiple- 
spindle Gridley, for your information, is 
a large and very important machine that 
turns out small and very important gim- 
micks to help our forces roll to Victory. 


SHE IS JUST ONE of the new army of 
women who will be enlisted on the Indus- 
trial Front this year in answer to their na- 
tion’s need. Almost 18,000,000 in all will be 
employed in war and civilian service. You 
will find this truly the strangest “mass 
movement” of “workers” or “wage earn- 
ers” you ever tried to influence. For it is 
made up of women from every walk of 
life — officers’ daughters, draftees’ wives, 
college girls, mothers, grandmothers, home 
girls, CWe can show you their pictures.) 


ONE MAGAZINE ONLY goes naturally with 
this up-and-doing surge. For wherever you 
find women striving for better things, 
there you find the Journal —a flame to 
their spirit and eagerness. Because the 
Journal lights the way ahead, it attracts 
America’s largest audited magazine audi- 
ence. It is the nation’s greatest printed 
reservoir of woman-power, The kind they 
talk about in Washington. And the kind 
your business’ future must depend on. 
NOW — for after the war. 

. . se 


In Norfolk, Virginia, there’s a new drug store 
—West’s—serving the Navy Yard where a 
field of spinach grew two years ago. It sells 
200 copies of the Journal monthly. ¢ Up in 
Hartford, Connecticut, the Pagano Drug Store 
near United Aircraft has increased Journal 
sales 2400.0% in two years. © Out West in 
booming Spokane the new Payless Drug Store 
is already averaging 149 Journals a month. 
And so it’s going right across the land. 






“And tomorrow, believe it or not, he’s going 


to let me run his MULTIPLE-SPINDLE GRIDLEY !” 





























































In post-war years the trouble of figuring your income tax may be 
eliminated (the headache will probably remain the same) with the 
clever application of electrical apparatus. Just whether this would 
be an unmixed blessing, we are not prepared to state. 

That there will be innumerably more applications of electrical 
science in after-war years is too patent a fact to be questioned. Just 
what their manifold functions will be is a fertile field for prophecy. 

But whatever their form or function, if they are operated by elec- 
trical circuits and made to the highest order, you'll more than likely 


find Cannon Connectors playing a vital part in their operation. 


Type P Cannon Connectors are universally used in radio, 
sound apparatus and allied applications. Other types of 
Cannon Connectors are used in a wide variety of wartime 
and peacetime industries including television, shipping, 
lumber, aircraft, motion pictures and in geophysical re- 
search; in fact wherever dependable connections are needed. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


ef 


ctecinie] Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ELECTRIC 





Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 














processing, storage and distribution. The 
price-control program has kept these mid. 
dlemen charges from rising as rapidly as 
farm prices. The result is that most of the 
increased price of food to the consume 
has gone to the farmer, rather than the 
middleman. During the last war, advances 
in middleman charges held the farmer’ 
share of the consumer’s dollar to abou 
12 per cent. In this war the farmer’s share 
has increased much more rapidly. Statistj- 
cians are in disagreement as to its exact 
extent, and estimate it at 22 to 26 per cent 

All the facts and figures cited point un. 
mistakably to the fact that both the farm. 
er and the city wage earner are immensely 
better off than they were before the war 
They clearly reveal, too, that the farmer’ 
gain has been greater than that of the 
wage earner; that the improvement of his 
lot has been, in fact, much more extensive 

The statistics, also, leave unanswered 
the question of what the wage earner js 
to do with his increased income when the 
goods for sale run out. The farmer usually 
has debts to pay—a mortgage, installment 
payments on farm machinery. And he 
usually can buy more land with which t 
increase his operations and his income 
The city man, unless he is buying a house, 
however, is pretty well out of debt. 

The figures, likewise, do not reveal the 
real victim of the tug-of-war between 
labor and the farmer. He is the white. 
collar worker, and the man in the middle. 
income bracket, whose salary, frozen by 
the Government, is eaten away at one 
end by taxes and at the other by advancing 
prices. 

But both farmer and city worker, de- 
spite their improved positions, are dis- 
satisfied. The farmer reads about high 
wages in the war industries, thinks of his 
own comparative cash reimbursement and 
decides that he is being bilked. The city 
man sees his food costs going up and 
comes to the conclusion that the farmer 
is doing very well for himself. 

The real tug-of-war, the real tussle, to 
push both farm prices and wages upwar 
actually is just beginning. 








PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 





DIVIDEND NO. 127 
The Board ot Directors has de- 


clared a dividend of ten cents (10c) 
per share on the outstanding 
Common Non-Par Value Shares 
ot the Company, payable on the 
5th day of April, 1943, to the 
holders of the Common Non- 
Par Value Shares of record at the 
close of business March 6th, 1943. 
The books will not be closed. 


HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, February 25. 1943 
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They're making SCRAP... 


.. are you collecting it? 


_—— IN with pursuit-plane 
speed, sowing devastation 


with heavy firepower and destruc- 
tive bombload, the R.A.F.’s Martin 
bombers helped reduce Axis mech- 
anized equipment to heaps of twist- 
ed scrap. That scrap is in Africa— 
beyond our reach. America desper- 
ately needs scrap here and now to 
charge this country’s blast furnaces 
and help build more and more 
planes, tanks, trucks, ships, guns 
and bombs to continue carrying the 
fight to the enemy. 


CRAP IS VITAL TO VICTORY. 
wvS If you have even a few 
poundsof scrap metal in your home, 
you are aiding the Axis. If you 
think you have given all your scrap, 
look again more thoroughly. The 
scrap situation grows more acute 
each day, as reserves dwindle and 
the demand increases. Think of 
each piece of metal as guns to de- 
fend your home. .. as armor plate 
to protect your friends and rela- 
tives on the fighting front. Get your 
scrap into the fight . . . now. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 


@ 





Builders of Dependable 


AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft Since 1909 

















Beyond the War's End 


From stern sacrifice on the battle fronts 
and the home front, a great post-Vic 
tory world is being built ... a world of 
new discoveries, new abundance. For 


instance, Martin has designs for giant 
airliners of 125 tons. . 
others of 250 tonsand more. These are 


. is planning 


ships that will bring the whole world 
within hours of your doorstep . . . ships 
that will build for a truly permanent 
peace by making all nations neighbors. 
In war or in peace, keep your eye on 
the Martin Star! 
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Set down, bomber... 


there’s plenty of room 


HUGE MODERN BOMBERS need runways a mile 
and more in length. And at many strategic airports, 
these lengthened fingers of concrete have been installed 
with almost incredible speed by White trucks equipped 
with special bodies that mix the concrete while the 
truck is en route. Another example of the endless 
variety of vital work trucks perform. 


Now every truck is a necessary transportation link in 
our wartime economy. Few can be replaced because 
all manufacturers, White included, are devoting their 


- 





RE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST 


manufacturing resources, exclusively, to building war 
equipment. Second only to this, White accepts its 
obligation to provide a definite plan to enable owners 
to keep their trucks running. Every White Branch and 
Dealer has this plan ready to prolong the life of every 
truck brought under its protection. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 
Builders of U. S. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half- 

racs, Prime Movers and Cargo Trucks, the complete line 
of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter- City 
Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous White Horse 


NAME IN TRUCKS 
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habor Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat 


WLB Wage Crisis: 
‘Little Steel’ Rule 
Under Fire Again 


The War Labor Board is facing the 
first real crisis of its existence. This crisis 
involves a split in the ranks of the four 
public members of the Board on the 
fundamental issue of how its “little steel” 
formula should be interpreted. 

On one side is a slender majority of 
seven members—four representing industry 
and three representing the public—which 
favors a rigid interpretation of the wage 
formula. On the other side is a strong 
minority of five—four representing labor 
and one representing the public—which 





JAMES F. BYRNES 
. . - WLB influencer? 


believes that the formula should be given 
a more flexible interpretation. 

Added to this difference are two other 
factors that threaten to break the solid 
front which the Board has been able to 
maintain in about 70 per cent of its 
cases. One of these factors is a feeling on 
the part of the minority that the Board is 
losing its independence, that it is influenced 
in advance of decisions by the views of 
James F. Byrnes, the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. The minority argues 
that the Board should reach its own de- 
cisions in accordance with its own policies, 
then submit these decisions to Mr. Byrnes 
for acceptance or rejection. 

The other factor threatening the Board’s 
solid front, and its whole future existence, 
is the dispute over wages in the coal mines, 
a dispute that now is in the stage of 
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At the Timken plant her friends all 
call her Toni Cap, but her real 
name is Antoinette Zahachevski. 
Yes, her father and mother came 
from Russia, but Toni was born 
in America, and is a typical Amer- 
ican girl all the way from being 
a high school graduate to having 
a liking for high heels, jewelry, 
basketball and sport clothes. She 
has one brother in the Signal 
Corps and another in the Infan- 
try. Perhaps that explains why 
she gave up stenography to get 
a job helping to make war ma- 
terial. For Timken factories are 
100% on war work. 


The machine she is operating in 
this picture measures ten times 
more accurately than even the 
micrometer, that wonderful tool 
which has always been the sym- 
bol of extreme accuracy, thous- 
ands of which are in constant use 
in the Timken factories. 


But even the “mike”, with its 
ability to measure to limits of 
1/10,000th of an inch, is not ac- 
curate enough to control the ex- 
treme precision needed for many 
operations in the mak- 
ing of Timken Bear- 
ings. So, today, many 
a micrometer in the 
Timken plant has been 
superseded by almost 
super-human machines, 





such as the one Toni is operating 
in this picture, which can meas- 
ure to limits of 1/100,000th of an 
inch. And in the Timken labora- 
tories there are instruments which 
can measure in terms of one mil- 
lionth (1/1,000,000th) of an inch. 


Precision like that, plus the spe- 
cial Timken-made steel used in 
Timken Bearings, plus the advan- 
tages of Timken Bearing Tapered 
Design (tapered rollers operating 
between two tapered raceways) 
—explain why Timken Bearings 
by the hundreds of millions are 
giving unequalled superiority to 
Uncle Sam’s planes, ships, tanks, 
trucks and gun mounts. 


And when happier days come 
again, those same points of su- 
periority in Timken Bearings, will 
again be available to serve you 
so well in your automobiles and 
trucks, your railroad cars and 
locomotives, your farm imple- 
ments, and your industrial ma- 
chinery and mining equipment of 
every kind—wherever wheels and 
shafts turn. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 











COPYRIGHT 1943, BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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negotiation between the coal operators and 
John L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers, 
but which eventually is destined to be 
laid before the Board for decision. The 
miners’ demand for a wage increase of % 
a day, if approved, would destroy the 
“little steel” formula and open the way 
for widespread and liberal increases of 
wages in other industries. Goal of the 
Board’s formula is to hold general wage 
levels at a point not more than 15 per 
cent above levels prevailing on Jan. 1, 1941, 

Two recent decisions by the Board have 
brought into the open the differences over 
wage policies within the agency. One de- 
cision involved a request for general wage 
increases in the meat-packing industry, a 
request that was denied. The other in 
volved a request for general pay increases 
in the West Coast aircraft industry. In 
this latter decision, increases were granted 
below those requested by the unions, and 
general increases were denied in most of 
the plants involved. 

Using the same set of figures on wage 
rates in the aircraft industry, the ma- 
jority and minority arrived at different 
conclusions. It was the view of the majority, 
in an opinion written by Board Chairman 
William H. Davis, that average straight- 
time hourly rates in some of the plants 
had increased more than 15 per cent since 
January, 1941. Therefore, said the ma- 
jority opinion, there was no maladjust- 
ment of wages warranting a general in- 
crease in these plants as a cost-of-living 
allowance under the “little steel” rule. 

The majority saw inflationary dangers 
ahead from a too-flexible interpretation of 
the formula. On this subject, it said the 
Board must stand firmly upon the national 
wage stabilization policy if the value of the 
worker's dollar is to be maintained. 

The dissenters held that there were 
various elements in the aircraft case that 
justified larger increases than were grant- 
ed. Wayne L. Morse, public member who 
dissented, wrote a separate minority opin- 
ion in which he vigorously disputed the 
reasoning of the majority on the infla- 
tionary aspects of granting such increases. 

“War workers are not getting rich out of 
this war,” he said. “. . . We can lose this 
war if we fail to maintain a sound do- 
mestic economy, and we cannot maintail 
it if we do not preserve to a reasonable 
degree the tax-paying and bond-purchas- 
ing power of the great majority of citizens 
who are the laborers, farmers and middle- 
class business and professional people.” 

Mr. Morse contended that in both the 
packing house and aircraft cases the WLB 
had come close to adopting a policy of 
“wage freezing” and argued that this was 
not the intent of the “little steel” formula. 

There are some members of the Board 
who believe that the time is not far dis 
tant when the WLB will revise its wage 
policies, either by discarding the “little 
steel” formula or by clarifying it to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

On the outside, John L. Lewis is accus- 
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— Fence a 


To guard the nation’s war production 
from vicious acts of saboteurs, every 
effort must be made to keep them 
from gaining access to war plants. You 
can help, by plugging all “holes” in 
your plant where they might sneak in. 
Screen all windows, especially those 
facing sidewalks or parking lots, with 
a good, strong steel mesh. It prevents 
breaking into the plant—and it elimi- 
nates the possibility of having tools, 
plans or blueprints tossed outside to 
a confederate. = 


(parking ae wd 


When parking areas are enclosed with 
fence, employees must pass through 
pedestrian entrances. Thus a complete 
checkup can be made of any packages 
carried to or from workers’ cars. Not 
only the plant itself—but all vital 
areas, such as power controls or trans- 
formers, should be enclosed with high 
fence—preferably with a barbed wire 


Don’t leave a single place open or 
unguarded. Put gates over spur tracks 
—fence over storm sewers. Be sure 
there is no possible place of entry that 
can not be locked or guarded day and 
night. 

If you need fence or wire mesh, call 
us. Demands are heavy, supplies 
limited. But if you have proper priori- 
ties we can take care of your needs. 
We'll help you choose the right ma- 
terials and give you a free estimate. For 
further information clip the coupon 
below for our free book on fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Waukegan, Il. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 





Clip this coupon 


It's full of 


UNITED 
STATES 


Name 


S T 7 ‘ L Say. oc cceseesedscescvcssiccsccoscenseseoss GIB. ceccccestes 
Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [J School; Playground; 
+ DD Residence. Approximately.......... Moehéan eed web crease feet. 
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Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E33 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence, 
facts, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 

fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


COREE EEE HEHE EEE EEO EEE ESSE EEE EEE EEE 


PMETOO . 100006006000 00040 c00eer cocccesesccocess coccocccscese 


and send it to: 





specifications, illustrations. 














ing the Board of being a “court packe 
against labor,” is assuring members of hj 
mine union that they will get wage jp. 
creases. The mine union president is build 
ing up an elaborate case designed to shoy 
that miners’ living costs have soared fy 
beyond official Government estimates ¢ 
cost-of-living increases. He has polled th 
districts of his union for figures on fog 
prices, is prepared to show WLB tha 
prices of some items in the miners’ dig 
have gone up 100 per cert 
since January, 1941. 

Some associates of Mr. Lewis are say 
ing privately that the “little steel” formu; 
cannot continue three weeks. Whether 9 
not this is true, the badly split Board wi 
face its test that may 
determine whether it is to continue in jt 





more than 


supreme test—a 


present form—when the miners’ ag 


comes before it. 


Labor legislation. Labor appears tp 
be in for a congressional investigation of 
its war record, the outcome of which may 
well decide the fate of the “work-or-fight” 
and antistrike proposals pending in the 
Senate and House. 

A proposal that seems sure of adoption 
in the near future, inasmuch as it comes 
from the friends of labor, has been offered 
in the House. It calls for an investigation 
of the broad field of labor relations, is 
designed to get to the root of such tro 
blesome problems as absenteeism, strikes 
slowdowns, wages and living costs. It al 
might involve an inquiry into the opera- 
tions of the War Labor Board, the Ne 
tional Labor Relations Board and other 
agencies that deal with labor. 

The resolution is the product of a 
double play in the House Labor Commit 
tee. It was introduced by the Committee’ 
chairman, Representative Mary Norton 
(Dem.) , of New Jersey, after a suggestion 
for such an investigation had been made 
by Representative Ramspeck, of Georgia. 
ranking Democratic member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Idea behind the investigation is to find 
out what, if any, legislation is necessary 
to improve labor’s production record, to 
curb practices of employers, as well a 
workers, that might have contributed to 
delays. In the minds of the authors is a 
fear that Congress may be called upon 
within 30 to 60 days to approve ima 
hurry legislation dealing with some labor 
crisis. Such a crisis would be a work stop 
page in the coal mines brought about by 
a wage disagreement between the Gover 
ment and the United Mine Workers. 

The week brought a new batch of figures 
on the loss of production caused by ab 
senteeism. Among these were statements 
to Congress that absenteeism is costing the 
country 4,000 bombers and 100 Liberty 
ships a year. But there was a shortage 
official facts on which to pin the causes 




































of absenteeism. To get at these cause 
would be one purpose of the House labor 
investigation. 
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PARTS 33 ASSEMBLIES 


CLEANING A MOTOR 
MOTOR ASSEMBLY 





ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION: 


The ROHR TILTING Arce 


is typical of American ingenuity 
which is swinging the produc- 
tion balance further in favor of 
the Allies. It is just one of the 
many specially conceived de- 
vices and methods by which 
Rohr Production Fighters speed 
their thousands of tasks to 
ready Rohr equipped planes for 
the war front. 


The Rohr Tilting Arc enables 
fewer men to turn out more 
work in /ess time and with /ess 
fatigue. It suspends heavy avia- 
tion motors in so delicate a 
balance that the pressure of a 
workman’s hand moves them 
to any position within a 90° 
arc. Its application to fields of 
final assembly and advanced 
base repair increases its win- 
the-war service immeasurably. 


HELPING TO WRITE 
THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
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This is an ‘Optical’? War 


Pete Miller, glass 
inspecte or, 1s pleased 
with that chunk of 

precious optical glass. He knows this is an 

optical war. He knows that accurate gun- 
fire control depends upon optical glass 

... flawless and crystal-clear. 

But Pete Miller is not thinking of his 
skill as a glassmaker at Bausch & Lomb. 
In that glass he sees his friends at gun 
fire-control stations on battle cruisers, in 
the turrets of tanks roaring down on an 
enemy position, or making aerial photo- 
graphs behind enemy lines. And always 
he sees them peering into the sights of a 
Bausch & Lomb optical instrument. 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYE 


The glass Pete Miller holds was made 
to a special formula. It will be ground 
and polished to become part of the prisms 
for an Anti-Aircraft height finder. As 
fighting Americans dial this instrument 
will be 
brought to bear on enemy planes with 


into focus, guns automatically 


deadly accuracy. 
Yet this is but one of dozens of types of 
Bausch & ‘Lomb glass, made to meet 


exacting optical specifications. Bausch & 
Lomb glass is also required in the optical 
systems of binoculars, range finders, 
microscopes, colorimeters, refractometers, 
metallographic and spectrographic equip- 


ment and scores of other products. 


The Bausch & Lomb optical glass plant 
was born fighting—developed at head- 
long speed during World War I to make 
this country forever free from foreign 
sources. Operated by men like Miller, 
guided by researchers and technicians, 
this plant today makes possible the amaz- 
ing effectiveness of thousands of scien- 
tific instruments. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAI 


co! u ¥ 7, ROCHESTER N. Y 
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Irend of Arnerseam Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. O 


Man-power problem, if you are an employer, is to be war's biggest problem. 
It's on the horizon in acute form right now. And: It is to grow with time. It 
will be with you so long as the war lasts. It can't be avoided. 

Conversion, rationing, price control all were inconvenient, all involved a 
bit of adjustment, then were accepted as a matter of course. Man-power problem 
is very different. It involves continuing adjustment, constant trouble. 

In Germany: War demands for soldiers and workers are so great that only the 
barest minimum of workers is left for service to civilian industry. Private 
trade and industry, not directly related to war, are largely forced to the wall. 

In England: The trend is similar to that in Germany. A new squeeze now is 
getting under way as the British prepare to meet war casualties, as more and 
more industries are forced to trim sails by giving up workers. 

Here there still is only the barest beginning of a man-power pinch, there 
are only hints of the troubles employers will be facing before the end of 1943. 
Yet: These hints are setting off arguments in Congress over Army size, over need 
for ending the draft of farm workers, over ways to stop drafting of fathers. 

The trouble is that war demands for men are nearly insatiable; that there 
is no way to solve the problems to come by trying to talk them away. 




















Over-all man-power problem, as officially outlined, is this...... 

In total: U.S. labor force must be raised from 59,800,000 in 1942 to the 
level of 62,500,000 in 1943. And: Women must make up 1,900,000 of this increase. 

Armed forces: Increase is to be from 6,400,000 to above 10,700,000. 

Civilian labor force: Total workers will decline from 53,400,000 to a level 
estimated at 51,800,000. The breakdown of this force is as follows: 

Munitions: Workers must. increase to 10,500,000 from 8,700,000. And: Of 
this increase women will provide an estimated 1,300,000, men 500,000. 

Agriculture: No change expected at 8,900,000. 

Essential civilian: Here it is expected that the labor force will rise from 
7,700,000 to 8,000,000, with employment of men declining 100,000. 

Nonessential civilian: It is in this broad field of industries not classed 
as essential for draft administration that the squeeze principally will be felt 
in 1943. Employment is expected to fall from 26,600,000 to 23,400,000, with a 
loss of 3,200,000 men -- most of them to the Army and Navy. 

Unemployed: A decline from 1,500,000 to 1,000,000 is estimated. 

That's the broad picture. It suggests trouble for employers in industries 
not classed as "essential." It suggests a heavy draft of men in these indus- 
tries. It also suggests a real recruiting problem for munitions industries, a 
heavy call on women to enter industrial jobs. 























To meet the man-power problems now developing...... 

Labor draft: A draft of workers is not probable for 1943. It does appear to 
be in the cards for some time in 1944. A labor draft could go hard with those 
industries not classed as "essential," could force workers out of some indus- 
tries and out of some jobs in essential industries. 

Work or fight: Plan to force men of draft age out of jobs classed as being 
nondeferrable is likely to be expanded, to become the temporary substitute for a 
draft of workers. And: That means employers will need to plan on use of women 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


and older men in nondeferrable types of work. 

Necessary men: It is advisable for employers in "essential" industries to 
prepare to defend claims for deferment of key men; to be sure that draft boards 
are advised anew of men for whom deferment will be asked. (Forms 42-A and 42-B.) 

Married men with children: You soon will not be able to count on automatic 
deferment for these men. So: It is necessary to prepare to ask deferment for 
key men among fathers in your employ. The call, when it comes, is to be by 
draft number, not on the basis of number of children. That is the present plan. 

48-hour week: Longer work week can help you solve some problems. Report on 
what is expected of employers under new 48-hour-week regulations is made on page 
28. These rules are of immediate importance to many employers. 











In the tax field.-ccccs 

Supreme Court has just restated that stock dividends are not taxable. And; 
By that action Court upset plans to try to revive an undistributed profits tax. 

Idea of inside planners had been that the present Court might reverse the 
stand of previous courts. Then: The plan had been to demand a new tax to force 
corporations to distribute more of their earnings in dividends, which would be 
taxed in hands of individuals. Corporations that could not pay out cash would 
be able to pay in form of stock, keeping their cash. That would answer the con- 
plaint over the former undistributed profits tax. The Court did not co-operate. 

That's on the negative side. When it comes to a 1943 tax plan: 

Ways and Means subcommittee favors a 17 per cent withholding tax on wages 
and salaries; a 3 per cent Victory tax.That means 20 per cent pay-as-you-go. 

But: Effect would be to give up $1,240,000,000 in present revenue by the 2 
per cent cut in the Victory tax. And: Subcommittee would leave the question of 
tax forgiveness for later study; would temporarily dodge that issue to get a 
pay-as-you-go plan started by July l. 

Canada is moving a bit faster with its war taxes. It plans..... 

1. To collect currently 95 per cent of personal income tax liability. 

2. To forgive one-half of 1942 liability on earned income, to forgive one- 
half of 1942 liability on investment income up to $3,000, to defer until death 
one-half of tax on 1942 investment income above $3,000. 

3. To start current tax collection on this basis April l. 

But: Canada had started in September, 1942, to collect income taxes at the 
source, so that doubling up at this time will be rather light. 























As to inflation control in this country..... 

Stock market: Officials not yet concerned over rising activity. 

Farm prices: Trend still is upward. But: It is probable that White House 
veto will block any move to take off all effective ceilings on farm prices. 

Wages: A showdown is ahead with John L. Lewis. White House took firm stand 
against a general wage rise in the aircraft industry. It appears ready to take 
the same stand in dealing with coal miner demands. 

Salaries: Still uncertain whether controls are to be modified on salaries 
up to $25,000 net, after taxes. Odds are slightly against that action. But: It 
is probable that pre-Pearl Harbor salaries above $25,000 net will be frozen at 
the prewar level. 

All in all, there is an improved prospect that runaway inflation will be 
avoided; that the price rise ahead will be gradual while the war lasts. 














If your mails are late, Post Office advises these are the reasons....e. 

1. Trains are running late under burden of war load, upsetting mail time. 

2. Air lines are short of planes and volume of air mail is much greater, 
so sometimes air mail misses the plane on which it is supposed to go. 

5. Post Office has lost more than 25,000 experienced employes to services. 

The result: The regular mail delivery, the overnight service on which much 
of business has come to depend, no longer is so regular. It may become less so. 
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TO A BOY WHO WANTS TO RUN 
A LOCOMOTIVE SOME DAY... 


URE you can be an engineer when you grow 
up! Or a policeman or a doctor or anything 
else you want to be. 


Because you're going to live in a free world, 
son ... where a fellow can work at what he likes, 
live where he wants, go to church when and 
where he pleases. 


Day and night, powerful locomotives on the 
Southern Railway are working to make this 
better world for you ... hauling train after train 
of fighting freight and fighting men toward the 
battle fronts of Freedom. 


And when Victory is won, these mighty “en- 






gines of war” will be enlisted by the Southern 
to help win the Peace, too! Then they will haul 
textiles from the South’s modern mills to clothe 
a war-worn nation... food from fertile South- 
land fields to feed and nourish all free men. 


They will haul paper and pulp, coal and 
cotton, oil and ore...all the riches of a great 
new South that will help make this victorious 
nation a place where your boys and girls can 
grow up in peace and freedom. 


ErweeT E. Roos 


— 
President 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 

















To help the U. S. Army 





G-E MAZDA “ALL-GLASS” 
SEALED BEAM SERVICE HEADLAMP 





G-E MAZDA “ALL-GLASS” 
SPOT AND SIGNAL LAMP 








N amazing variety of motorized equipment helps the U. S, 
Army get there first with men and munitions. Tanks, ar. 
mored cars, scout cars, howitzer and gun carriers, Bren-gun 
carriers, ammunition carriers, cargo carriers, tractors, trailers, 
and trucks—all are essential to modern warfare! 


General Electric is making all types of lamps for Army vehicles, 
Some are automotive lamps that had proved their worth in peace- 
time—others are special developments of G-E war time research, 


Among the leaders are G-E MAZDA “All-Glass” Sealed Beam 
lamps. They have greater power and endurance. They are her- 
metically sealed to exclude dirt, dust, and moisture. These 
qualities are of great importance to the Army—not only in 
service head lamps, but also in Spot and Signal lamps which 
incorporate the same principles. 


It takes more than 70 different types and sizes of G-E MAZDA 
lamps to help keep Army vehicles rolling. All of them are being 
made to the same high standards of quality that have always 
been characteristic of G-E MAZDA lamps. 


BLACKOUT LAMPS FOR ARMY VEHICLES 





This special blackout housing 


Use of this lamp in special black- 
encloses G-E MAZDA headlamp 


out housing (left) provides maxi- 


shown at right (G-E makes only 
the lamp, not the housing). Sim- 
ilar housings are used with other 
G-E blackout vehicle lamps. 


In a special blackout housing, 

this small and compact G-E 

MAZDA lamp is used “l the 
e 


Army as a tail and stop marker on 
military vehicles other than tanks. 


mum visibility consistent with 
obscurity requirements. Beam is 
accurately shielded and directed. 
Developed especially for Armv. 





Tail and stop marker for tanks 
(in a special dauieoet neoene 
Has two filaments in series for 
greater strength. Also used as in- 
strument illuminator in tanks. 
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get there first! 


THESE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS THAT HELP KEEP 
MILITARY VEHICLES ROLLING... 





General service stop and tail bulb for all General service stop and tail bulb for This is the bulb used in tank headlamps. 
vehicles except tanks. Used when there’s tanks. Has coiled-coil filament for max- Gives a powerful beam of light for easy 
no worry about aerial observation. imum light concentration. Rug~ 1. maneuverability. Coiled-coil filament. 





Instrument illuminator for vehicles Jeeps use this smaller bulb for instru- Compass illuminator on combat vehicles. 
other than tanks and jeeps. Tanks use ment illumination. Helps driver read Meets need for small, compact source 
bulb shown lower right, opposite page. temperature, pressure and other gauges. of light. Adjustable volume of light. 





WAR PLANT EXECUTIVES PLEASE NOTE 


You may not be able to use any of these lamps, but the G-E knowl- 
edge and experience behind them are available to help you solve 
your lighting problems ...anything from eliminating glare, gloom 
and shadows on a production line to supplying lamps for a highly 
specialized service. 


G-E can take the lighting problem off your shoulders by sending 
a Wartime Lighting Counsellor to check your lighting and show 
you how it can be improved with the least possible use of critical 
materials. 


Call your nearest G-E lamp office. Or see your G-E lamp supplier 

or your electric service company. General Electric, Nela Park, 

Tank me a lamp. Used on exten- Cleveland, Ohio. 

sion cord inside tank to locate trouble 
= and make repairs. 


















G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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IRO Millions of tons of magnet- 
ic iron ores especially suit- 
able for the production of Sponge Iron 


which as ‘‘melting stock’’ can greatly 
relieve the scrap shortage. 


COA Suitable for iron production, 
10,000 to1 2,000 cubic teet 

of gas, 70% metallurgical coke, 11 Ibs. 
gas, , g 


coal tar products and 25 lbs. ammonium 


sulphate per ton. 


MAGNESIU 


sources for Magnesium Metal in the world 


The largest 


Mapped re- 


in olivine deposits running 48 % magnesia 
associated with chromite, nickel and 


vermiculite. 


MANGANES Tremendous 
deposits run- 

ning to 30% 

manganese, 
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This mineral 


CORUNDU 


like hardness and badly needed for ma- 
chining and finishing metals is found in 


of diamond- 


North Carolina. Also large quantities of 


other natural abrasives such as garnets. 


MIC North Carolina is produc- 
ing more than 70% of the 


nation’s output of precious Mica, yet 
hundreds of rich mines are waiting to be 
developed for highly profitable operation. 

North Carolina has power available 
for war production. Labor is 99 % Ameri- 
can born—loyal, efficient. Climate is a 
helpful partner to efficient production. 
The tax structure of North Carolina is 
sound. Write todav for full information. 
Address, Commerce and Industry Division, 3074 


Department of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Long-Range Plan 
For Aiding Farms 
In Hemisphere 


Permanent changes in Latin-Amerig 
agriculture are expected to develop fro 
war projects now going forward. The 
prospects doubtless will be explored } 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace on hig 
tour of various Hemisphere countrie 
since he long has advocated Latin-Amer 
can development of products that can } 
sold in the North American market. 

This goal has a twofold purpose: JT 
provide South and Central America with 
better-balanced economies, relieving the 
from dependency on world markets for 
coffee, sugar, cocoa and bananas, and tg 
provide the United States with a less 
distant source of needed raw materials. 

To this end, the Inter-American Inst} 
tute of Agricultural Sciences has _beeg 
established in Turrialba, Costa Rica. Dr 
Earl N. Bressman, director of the Instt 
tute, is active in organizing this expen- 
ment station. Supplementing the experi- 
ment work are vegetable-growing projects 
in Costa Rica and Panama, to supply food 
for the Canal Zone, and the development 
of food crops in the Amazon Basin, to sup- 
ply rubber gatherers, and in other coum 
tries where food supplies have shrunk be 
cause of the shipping shortage. 

New cash crops, however, are expected 















—Harris & Ewing 
VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE 
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The roar of its guns announced it ! 


THE CADILLAC-BUILT M-5 tank was truly a “secret 
weapon.” Cadillac engineers and craftsmen, in co- 
operation with U. S. Army Ordnance engineers, 
created it behind sealed doors—and built it in quanti- 
ties long before a word was revealed concerning it. 

When it sped into action on the North African 
front, it was a complete surprise to the bewildered 
Axis forces. 

Even yet we cannot reveal details, for they include 
innovations wholly new in tank warfare. We want 
the enemy to learn the hard way—not through any 
facts divulged by us. 

We can tell you, though, that the British call the 
M-5 the “Honey”—while the American boys say it is 


Ses! 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION [3 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


we 
§ 4 7 
\ BE a 


exactly the type of weapon they would expect from 
Cadillac. And we can tell you, too, that these tanks 
are going out to the battlefronts in gratifying num- 
bers—and have been doing so for many months. 

Tank production is but a part of Cadillac’s work 
for the War and Navy Departments. We are also an 
important manufacturer of many precision parts for 
a famous airplane engine—and we have been since 
the day this engine went into volume production. 

Our war production requires by far the greatest 
effort in our entire history. But we are pleased to 
tell you that we have kept our schedules on every 
assignment made to us. 


SUPPORT THE WAR EFFORT— 
BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

















The mighty power of dependable Continental Red 
Seal Engines is serving our fighters on land, sea, 
and in the air. It is also serving for industry, in 
the oil fields, and on our farms — serving to 
keep alight the inspiration and unconquerable 
‘Power to Win’’ of American Liberty. 
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to come largely from rubber plantations, 


fibers, vegetable oils, insecticides and hard. 
woods. Most of these products came from 
the Far East. Now a start has been made 
to produce them in the Hemisphere. Rub. 
ber seedlings are being developed in Haiti; 
Mexico, Haiti and Central America are 
hiking their output of sisal for binder twine: 
40,000 Central American acres are being 
planted in Manila hemp; Brazil is speeding 
development of vegetable and nut oils; Ecua. 
dor and Peru are returning to quinine. 
Principal problem is to place such Heni- 
sphere-grown crops on a oe 
peacetime basis with the Far East. This 
problem is complicated by the labor sit- 
uation, since the Hemisphere has not near. 
ly the labor supply of the East Indies. 
Hence new methods of cultivation are be- 
ing explored. Farm experts believe that 
higher-yielding and disease-resisting rub- 
ber trees can be developed to challenge 
East Indian plantations, and that machip- 
ery can be developed to replace hand labor 
in decorticating fiber plants. Success would 
serve both to balance Hemisphere crops 
and to tie American nations together. 





Exports. Plans of the Board of Eco 
nomic Warfare are progressing to tie ex- 
ports closely into available shipping space, 
Arrangements already have been made with 
Brazil and Argentina; similar plans with 
other countries soon will be announced. 

Underlying principle of the plan is to 
have officials in each country, in consulta- 
tion with U.S. officials abroad, determine 
their most urgent needs. Then the War 
Production Board will be asked what 
amounts can be released. Finally, supply 
and urgent demand will be balanced 
against available shipping space by BEW, 
which will issue export licenses. 

Prospects are that the system of issuing 
general licenses to export various products 
to Latin America will be abandoned as the 
year progresses. BEW Bulletin 77, for 
example, announces that most general li- 
censes for Argentina will be cancelled 
April 1. Thereafter, the Central Bank of 
Argentina will issue certificates of neces- 
sity to Argentine importers, who will for- 
ward them to U.S. exporters. Indications 
are that only exporters with these certif- 
icates can get BEW export licenses, except 
for repair parts and supplies to operate 
meat-packing plants, beryllium and tung- 
sten mines, most of whose output already 
is contracted to the United Nations. 

Incidentally, BEW officials attribute the 
present unsettled export condition to the 
shipping shortage. Export licenses issued 
far exceed the volume of goods that can 
be transported. These now are being culled 
to bring them closer in line with the cargo 
space expected to be available. BEW 
further disclaims the use of any monthly 
list of products that receive priority over 
previously issued licenses. The existence 
of such a list had been reported to private 
exporters, but officials believe this must be 
a misunderstanding. 
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sthe | Send Your £. F.M. Message to Your Member of the 
ii. | Expeditionary Forces by Cable or Radio 0‘ 


Can be in their hands 


rer any POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE PLUS TAX In only a day or so 


ik of By cable or radio 
eCes- Practically anywhere in the world 
| for- ' ; Our forces are stationed. 
eis A few words from home 
ertit Can make grey days sunny... Over a hundred different messages 
xcept Can make the chill dawn Covering many subjects and occasions 
<a rr Are available. 
tung- Can make all the difference Send your personal 
ready To your son, your niece, your friend E.F.M. Message 
Across the sea— Today : - 
e the Serving with our Army, Navy, From any Postal Telegraph Office. 
o the Marine Corps, Coast Guard ; : 
; The following Companies 
ssued Or Red Cross. 
Supply the service 
t ne And now That assures you 
vulle Your welcome messages Its prompt delivery. 
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BEW 
nthly ALL AMERICA CABLES AND RADIO, INC. THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 
vel . 
Reem MACKAY RADIO AND ‘TELEGRAPH COMPANY COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE COMPANY 
, ." 
ivate ff Head Offices: 67 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
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Harold B. Rowe is the man who says 
how much food your ration coupons are 
worth. He is director of the Food Ration- 
ing Division of the Office of Price Adminis- 


tration and he regards rationing as a 
“direct means of fighting the war.” It 
might be well to get acquainted with him. 

Mr. Rowe, rumpled, informal and friend- 
ly, is, first of all, an economist doing a job 
unexampled in the American 
Because there are no precedents to be 


economy. 


used as guides, he says that decisions must 
with little comforting 
ances that they are the right ones. Realis- 
tically, Mr. Rowe expects to make mis- 
takes that will have to be corrected. 

His job begins when Food Administra- 
Wickard that a particular 
commodity is so scarce that it must be 
rationed. At that point, Mr. Rowe takes 
the place of the old-fashioned free market 
in which supply and demand determined 
price and transactions. He fixes the price 
ration coupons—and limits the 
amount each purchaser may buy. Coffee 
and sugar were simple. The number of 
available pounds was divided by the num- 
ber of people, and that was that. 

But the point system for foods brought 


be made reassur- 
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SOME POINTS FOR THE ROWE FAMILY 


complexities. Working in utmost secrecy, 
Mr. Rowe and a comparatively small staff 
of statisticians related the supply of canned 
goods to the number of consumers. Scarce 
items were given high point values to 
discourage their consumption. The whole 
was worked out in a way intended to keep 
total consumption from exceeding the sup- 
ply, with the housewife, nevertheless, given 













MILWAUKEE'S 
MOST EXQUISITE 


BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS.¢ 1M OUR NINETY-SECOND YEAR oO 


TASTE 


even to the tips of her fingers 












already have decided that 134 pounds 


Their next task will be to assign the point 


a choice of the kind of canned goods 
be laid upon her table. 
Now, it’s meat. Mr. Rowe and his m 


week is all you can have after April 


values for each cut. 

Mr. Rowe is on loan from the Brook. 
ings Institution. Interested, as an econo. 
mist, in prices generally and agriculturg 
prices particularly, he organized OPA, 
Food Price Section before assuming hi 
present duties. 





+ * * 

Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, the Amer. 
can Ambassador to Spain and a dig 
tinguished historian as well, has just added 
a provocative footnote to the diplomatic 
history of this world war. It was he who 
revealed that America is exporting oil 
food, cotton and other products to Spain, 
The ensuing flurry of criticism of the ac. 
tion as appeasement and of defense of the 
move as necessary to wean Spain from the 
Axis has had many Americans asking just 
who Dr. Hayes is. 

In the first place, America’s Ambassador 
to Spain left the chair of history at Co 
lumbia University to take his post at 
Madrid. He is widely known as a scholar 
and historian, and is the author of numer. 
ous historical works. 

Dr. Hayes also has been, for years, a 
prominent student of nationalistic tenden- 
cies and totalitarian ideology. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, he was an outspoken critic 
of Nazis ideas. His book, “Nationalismus,” 
was barred in Germany in 1936. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Hayes is an outstanding Cath- 
olic layman, prominently identified with 
many of the Church’s organizations. 

All these activities entered into the s- 
lection of Dr. Hayes for the Madrid post. 
Many Presidents have 
called profes- 1 
sors of history for 
diplomatic duties. Dr. 
Hayes’s 
opposition to Nazism 
considered im- 
portant to the effort 
to keep Spain neu- 
tral. And his close 
identification with the 
Catholic Church, at 
the same time, made 
him more acceptable 
to the Franco Government than might 
otherwise have been the case. 

Dr. Hayes is intensely interested i 
history still to be made, the history @ 
the postwar world. Where Spain is cot- 
cerned, he says the United States is ready 
to extend any help that will carry tha 
country “safely into a future period d 
world peace.” 
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The next three miles are on Mr. and Mrs. Ivar L. Stone 


HE STONES live in the pleasant town 
Tet West Roxbury, a suburb of Boston. 

And offhand, their connection with 
the destroyer pictured above would seem 
pretty remote. 

Yet, the next three miles which this 
destroyer will travel are on Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivar L. Stone. Why? 

Well, the Stones heat their house with 
fuel oil. Two years ago, they had their 
house insulated with Fiberglas.* As a 
result of using this superior insulation, 
they burned 500 gallons less oil last year 
than the year before. The amount they 
saved will run a destroyer about three 
miles at 33 knots an hour. 

There are about 265,000 families like 
the Stones in this country with Fiberglas- 
insulated houses. This year, these fam- 
ilies will use much less oil than they 
would if their houses were un- 
insulated—about 13214 million 
gallons less on the basis of the 
Stones’ experience. Or enough 
torun 100 destroyers 7950 miles. 


The amount of fuel saved by 





Fiberglas house insulation—whcether in 
the attic alone or in attic and side walls 
—has always been considerable. But in 
time of war and in terms of fuel for 
destroyers it becomes highly dramatic. 

Less dramatic but very satisfying are 
the benefits in comfort and health of a 
Fiberglas-insulated house in wartime. 
For cold inside-wall surfaces take heat 
away from the human body. Even when 
the thermometer is over 70° you feel 
chilly if the walls are cold. 


And with fuel rationed as it is, these 
warmer walls make a house much more 
comfortable and healthful at the lower 
temperatures we must now live in. 


Besides, Fiberglas house insulation 
acts as a fire barrier. For this and all the 
other reasons, you can see why so many 
houses were Fiberglas-insulated before 
the war... why so many more 
will be similarly insulated after 
the war. 

We are making every effort 
to supply Fiberglas House In- 
sulation (1) to aid even more 


in the fuel-saving program on the home 
front. However, the needs of the Army, 
Navy, and Merchant Marine, for insu- 
lating barracks, ships, and cold-storage 
units come first. 

We are determined to supply Fiberglas 
in increasing quantities for wartime uses 
where it is the only material suitable 
for the job to be done. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In 
Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ontario. 





(1) Fiberglas building insulation is distributed exelu- 
sively as “Red Top” insulating wool by U.S. Gypsum 
Company and their dealers everywhere in the U.S. A. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


























FOR MAXIMUM OUTPUT 
PER MACHINE AND PER MAN-HOUR 


@ Use Karpex. Kardex is the only visible record system with 

@ exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal control . . . the ‘‘moving 
finger’’ that gives you an instantaneous picture of your business, as 
fresh as the latest news bulletin. Kardex gives you the “‘fact-power’’ 
you need for making fast, accurate decisions. Kardex is the admini- 
strative control system now on the job in thousands of war plants, 
including two out of every three winners of the Army-Navy ““E”’ 
Award for production excellence. 


Kardex summarizes vital information for the time-pressed executive— 
tells you what action is needed, and when to take it. Kardex may 
help speed your war production, for here is the fastest, most efficient 
solution to every control problem you’re facing today . . . materials, 


production, inventory, procurement, machine load, personnel. 


e@ Use Karpex For Propuction SCHEDULING. Here’s how 
@ one war plant maintains balanced stocks of every single part 
needed to meet rigid production schedules: 


MATERIAL PROCUREMENT. Any signal on or 
behind the current week indicates that material de- 
livery or production is “bottle-necked” somewhere— 
flashes the need for expediting action. 


PARTS AVAILABLE. The Graph-A-Matic signal 
insures a balanced flow of parts—charting (in tens, 
hundreds or thousands) the number of assemblies 
which can be produced from parts manufactured to 
date. Signals which “lag behind” the others indicate / 
orders which require urging. 


SCHEDULED REQUIREMENTS. This signal shows 


the total number of assemblies which can be produced / ; 
from orders actually in process. p : 
The Remington Rand Systems and Methods Engineer in 
your vicinity can give you expert technical advice on instal- 


ling control methods to meet every problem. Phone himtoday, 
or write Systems Division, Remington Rand, Buffalo, N.Y. 








“Tae Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Rez. U.S. Pat. Of 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


‘Peace Bonds’ for Spenders 

Sir:—As a check to probable postwar 
inflation and also as an incentive to invest 
in Government securities now, I suggest a 
new issue of bonds called Peace Bonds. 

These should be limited so that the first 
issue is redeemable with interest six 
months after peace. This should be fol- 
lowed, when sold to its limit, by another 
issue, redeemable eight months after peace. 
As each issue is sold up, another replaces 
it, redeemable two months later. 

Tt will be many months after peace is 
declared before civilian goods will be 
plentiful. Present savings in nearly liquid 
funds can thus be diverted for the war 
effort, also act as a stabilizer to prevent 
speedy inflation. 


Lattimer Mines, Pa. E. Kircney 


* co 


Needs of Mechanized Farms 

Sir:—We are close to a food Dunkerque. 
We have lost our food production goals 
for 1943 because no practical program has 
been made. 

On our highly mechanized farms, we 
must have men trained to operate and 
service expensive machines for 365 days 
a year. Suggestions to loan machines are 
impractical. Nearly every farm must have 
its machines working on the same days. 

One day’s delay often spells the differ- 
ence between a bumper crop and a failure. 
Our farm machine quota is 53 per cent of 
prewar vears. It should be 153 per cent. 


Mitchell, So. Dak. L. G. Trot 


Army Waste of Skills? 


Sir:—I am a member of the U.S. armed 
forces, 44 years old, and have had 9% 
years of experience as a mechanic and 
machinist. I enlisted in the Army Ai 
Forces on the plea that skilled men were 
needed, although at the time, I was en- 
gaged in war work. 

I am only one of thousands in camps 
who are simply wasting their time. It was 
a mistake for the Army to accept enlist- 
ments and draft men who were employed 
in worthwhile industry until it had a place 
for them. I have filed papers for a dis- 
charge on those grounds. 

Men should be examined and called 
when needed. Idleness leads to more Ta 
tioning, more taxes and more discontent. 


Midland, Tex. Pvt. R. D. KetserY 
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CHEVROLET 


How many miles ina 


\ 


UT of the need to save rubber, gas- 
oline is rationed — necessarily in 
terms of gallons. 


Your use of it, though, is measured in 
miles. 


How are you going to get essential miles 
out of the fixed number of gallons that 
are available to you? 


The size and kind of car you drive has 
much to do with this, but not everything. 


Carburetor setting, spark plug condi- 
tion, clutch action, tire pressure and 
numerous other things — including your 
driving habits — all help determine how 
many miles you get in your car from your 
gasoline. 


Any General 
Motors car dealer 
can help you get 
top mileage by tak- 
ing care of me- 


. gallon of gasoline ? 


chanical matters. He can help keep your 
car efficient, which is the basis for gas- 
oline economy. 


So why not take effective steps to get 
full mileage from gasoline? Let the GM 
dealer put and keep your car in most 
efficient condition — and show you how 
to handle it to stretch your regular 
ration. 


Both are part of his job —and it’s a job 
he knows! 
-. s @ 


The Automobile User's Guide answers your 
questions about taking care of your car and your 
tires in wartime. For a free copy see any 
General Motors dealer today or write Customer 
Research Staff, General Motors Building, Detroit. 


GENERAL MOTORS DIVISIONS NOW PRODUCING: 


Aircraft Engines « Airplanes « Airplane Parts « Bomber 
Sub-Assemblies « Military Trucks *« Armored Cars ¢ 
Rapid-Fire Cannon « Machine Guns « Diesel Engines « 


Shells © Tanks and Tank Parts « Propellers « Cartridge 


Cases ¢ Gun Motor Carriages * 


Gun Mounts « Fire 


Control Devices * Electrical Equipment * And Many 
Other Wartime Essentials. 


ENERAL Motors 


PONTIAC 


OLDSMOBILE 


BUICK 





CADILLAC 



































































Mr. Roosevelt has passed along word 
that he wants to hear no more about 
fighting among top-command officials 
in the Government. From now on, the 
“Battle of Washington” may be more 
of a silent affair. 


x *k * 


Harold Ickes complained to Food Ad- 
ministrator Wickard that he has been 
seriously inconvenienced by his in- 
ability to find a reliable farm worker 
to take care of 3,000 baby chicks that 
he has on his farm. Mr. Ickes joins 
those who are angry because high 
wages for Government work is com- 
plicating the farm labor problem. 


x * * 


It was an order from the White House 
itself that brought about a revalua- 
tion of the French franc in North 
Africa from 75 to the dollar to 50 
to the dollar, thereby enabling many 
Frenchmen with large numbers of 
francs to obtain dollars more profit- 
ably. 


x *« * 


President Roosevelt told newspaper- 
men of his plans to hold a world con- 
ference on postwar problems in afgri- 
culture before he told his Department 
of Agriculture. It seems that this con- 
ference is one that is being shaped 
more by the diplomats than by the 
farm experts. 


* 2 @ 


The State Department was amazed at 
the public kickback to news that this 
country was permitting Spain’s dicta- 
tor Franco to obtain gasoline enough 
to give Spaniards a bigger gasoline ra- 
tion than automobile owners in East- 
ern United States now enjoy. It seems 
that the public had just seen a picture 
of Franco shaking hands with Hitler 
in a very friendly way and was not 
impressed. 


* 2 & 


Mr. Roosevelt has had a personal 
hand in directing this country’s rela- 
tions with Spain from the days of the 
civil war in that country. He will 
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Back of Our Policy on Spain . . . Growing Power 
Of Mr. Byrnes... Lid On ‘Battle of Washington’ 


count his policies a success if the 
Spaniards, under Franco, do not enter 
the war on Hitler’s side this spring. 


x kt 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek will return 
to China with assurances of substan- 
tially more aid from this country in 
the form of airplanes and equipment. 
Any great pickup in U.S. shipments 
to China will depend on British ability 
to clear the Japanese from Burma. 


* & f 


James Byrnes, as Economic Stabili- 
zer, is insisting upon a War Labor 
Board policy that will permit no more 
general wage increases for an entire 
industry. Mr. Byrnes is able to feel 
a little more confident of his ability to 
head off a runaway price inflation. He 
is acting with a firmness not custo- 
mary in Washington. 


x * * 


Despite the verbal shooting at him, 
Claude Wickard is almost certain to 
continue as Secretary of Agriculture 
and Food Administrator. Mr. Wick- 
ard seems to be the one high official 
who can carry political weight in the 
farm regions. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is so wrapped up 
in war planning and in the problems 
of postwar organization that he is in- 
terested only mildly in domestic eco- 
nomic policy. The result is that Mr. 
Byrnes really is acting as Assistant 
President in the domestic field, with 
relatively little interference from the 
President. 
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James Byrnes, as Economic Stabili- 
zer, asked the War Labor Board to 
make the decision approving a limited 
wage increase for aircraft workers on 
the West Coast and thereby has caused 
some Board members to wonder if the 
Board’s usefulness is not ended. Union 
leaders now are ready to argue that 
wage demands must be taken directly 
to Mr. Byrnes in the first place, rath- 
er than to WLB. 











The country’s present farm ma 

ery emergency traces to Donald 

son’s WPB, which ordered a cut 
production to 23 per cent of 1940 ¢ 
put despite Mr. Wickard’s prote 
Now that a lift in production is p 
mitted, there is difficulty in bringing 
about in time. ; 
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Donald Nelson is shaping up his Wa 
Production Board organization ing 
way intended to satisfy everybog 
Mr. Nelson finds that the machine 
for spending money and for supep 
vising armament production still 
with the Army and Navy and 
time Commission and apparently 
to stay there. 


x * * 


The Budget Bureau is reported to 
preparing an order to several feders 
agencies to reduce the number of 

employes. Agencies involved are the 
that still carry the same number 
workers on their pay rolls despite 
adoption of the 48-hour week. 


xk * 


Some Manpower officials think th 
absenteeism would drop markedly ia 
war plants if more holidays were ob- 
served. They point out that last year 
only Christmas was observed, whereas 
Britain granted considerably more. 
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By the time retail pork ceilings be- 
come effective, OPA hopes to have a 
rather clear idea of how much co-op- 
eration to expect from stores and con- 
sumers in maintaining ceiling prices. 
OPA officials will watch to see if in- 
terim prices are close to ceilings. This 
is one reason for the three-week ad- 
vance notice on specific ceiling prices. 
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The War Department is helping out 
efforts of farm bloc leaders to explain 
the fact that only 250,000 men in the 
Army actually listed themselves 4 
farmers. The Department says prob- 
ably 250,000 more farmers forgot to 
list themselves as such. 
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It’s no use, Mr. Photographer- pack up your camera! 


No, NO, it’s not because the picture 
is upside down. We know a picture 
always looks that way in the back 
of a camera. 

It's because even you, with all 
your skill, can’t possibly take a pic- 
ture that does justice to a Four 
Roses Whiskey Sour. In fact, we've 
hever seen a picture that looked half 
as enticing as this grand drink really 
tastes. 


So we suggest you forget the pic- 


ture—pack up your camera—and, 


you guessed it, enjoy one of those 


wonderful Whiskey Sours yourself! 
How to make 

the world’s finest Whiskey Sour 
First, make certain that you have some 
Four Roses on hand —for only a whis- 
key that is perfection its lf can ampart 
true magnificence to this glorious drink. 

Then, put one part lemon juice and 
three parts Four Roses into a cocktail 
shaker. Add sugar to taste. 

Shake well with cracked ice, strain 
into glasses and then, if you wish, deco- 
rate each drink with a cherry and slice 
of orange. 


And now let your palate lururiate in 
the sparkling flavor of one of the world’s 
greatest mixed drinks—a Whiskey 
that 
whiskey, Four Roses! 


FOUR ROSES 


SHAM 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies— 
YU proof. Frank fort Distillerie Ss, Ine ‘ Loutis- 
ville & Baltimore. 


Sour made with matchless 























INDUSTRY. 


WARTIME RUBBER PLANT 
... WIth @ peacetime tuture 


It takes seven years to raise a rubber tree. 


It is taking only a little more than a year to get 
this chemical plant into production on styrene, 


one of the chief raw materials of synthetic rubber. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Monsanto was well 
along on a program of research for producing 
styrene. This work, started in November, 1939, 
by private initiative, has been justified a thou- 


sandfold by the turn of events. 


To help win the victory with styrene for synthetic 
rubber used in battleships and bombers, tanks 
and trucks, gun carriages and jeeps and fighter 
planes—that is this plant’s job in a wartime 
today. But come the morrow of peace—here wi 


be no “‘war baby ” to stand uselessly idle. 


Then it still will provide jobs, wages, futurc:, 
producing styrene for the plastics that will have 
a thousand uses in new products... prod- 
ucts you'll purchase with the War Bonds 
you’re buying now. Monsanto CHEMICAL 


Company, St. Louis. 
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